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A n artist, it seems to me now, has 
not always to finish his work in 
every detail; by not doing so he 
may succeed in making the spec- 
tator his co-worker, and put into 
his hands the tool to carry on the 
work which, as it lies before him, 
beneath its veil of yet partly un- 
worked material still stretches into 
infinity. Where there is most labour 
there is not always most life, and 
by doing less, provided only he has 
known how to do well, the artist 
may achieve more. 
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WIDENING HORIZONS IN FAMILY CASE WORK’ 


FRANCES TAUSSIG 
Executive Director, United Hebrew Charities, New York 


which atmospheric conditions cause 

to approach and to recede. The 
clearer the atmosphere, the wider the ex- 
panse this side of the meeting of sea and 
sky, and the greater the distance to this 
imaginary boundary of which, in colloquial 
language, “ the sky’s the limit.” 

History tells of an old woman who under- 
took to sweep the cobwebs out of the sky 
and whose success was only limited. Family 
social work has for many years been en- 
gaged in driving back the clouds which have 
obscured its indistinct horizon. One after 
the other, they have disappeared, often to 
be replaced by new clouds, as black and 
heavy and apparently as ominous as the 
old. Is the job as futile as that of the old 
woman, or are we family case workers 
better sweepers? Has the atmosphere 
cleared, and the horizon widened; and what 
remains yet to be swept away? 

A few clouds seem to have fallen com- 
pletely over the far edge. Beginning in 
the dim and distant past, actually not too 
many years ago, there seems not to have 
been a clear understanding that the alms- 
house was not well adapted for the treat- 


\ HORIZON is only an apparent line 


*Given at the New York State Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, December 9, 1925 


ment of families who appeared to be 
incapable of self-maintenance in the com- 
munity. Our public agencies labored under 
poor relief legislation which provided a 
simplified environment for these families, 
relieving them of the strain of competition 
with those members of the community who 
were more adequate to their continued prob- 
lem of living. There they were, and there 
they remained. 

Since those days, our states have recog- 
nized their responsibility to provide dif- 
ferently for those families whose failures 
to maintain themselves were not the result 
of conditions which prevented their ulti- 
mate satisfactory adjustment to their normal 
environment. Old laws have been reinter- 
preted, accomplishing at least the transfer 
from almshouse to family home of the 
public agency’s minimum provision of food, 
clothing, and shelter. Next, the state sub- 
sidized institutions for the care of children, 
substituting them for the almshouse or the 
family homes which it had not the means of 
making adequate. Eventually, new laws 
were written, expressing varying degrees of 
enlightenment as to the state’s responsibility 
for the maintenance of the family in its 
home. Finally, all but a few of our states 
awakened to the fact that the commonwealth 
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may profit if it brings up in their own family 
homes the children of widowed mothers to 
the possibility of good citizenship. 

Unhampered by legislative limitations, the 
private agencies concerning themselves with 
the care of families were free to develop 
as they saw the light. Even with them 
enlightenment came slowly. However, not 
more than fifteen years ago a program was 
presented in one of our national confer- 
ences for the development of family care 
activities in the state. This program con- 
cerned itself with the “aims, methods and 
principles” which should guide the work 
of the private family agencies. “ Let no 
child,” proclaimed the speaker, “ be removed 
from God’s first school and sanctuary, the 
home, except through sheer necessity, 
moral’ (and alas for this prudent reserva- 
tion) “or material.” Many years earlier, 
however, had begun the organization of the 
effort to drop over the edge of the horizon 
the conception of material necessity as the 
dominating problem, and its relief as the 
most important element in treatment in 
family work. The process was long. Posi- 
tively or negatively, the relief conception 
continued for many vears to becloud the 
family social work horizon and to interfere 
with a clear vision of the ultimate objectives 
of its work. 

Before returning from the field, our pro- 
gram maker of fifteen years ago turned his 
attention to this important question of ob- 
jective as expressed in the names of the 
organizations which were to be responsible 
for carrying out his program. “ No name,” 
he announced, “ should be adopted that im- 
plies a limit, either in representation or in 
function. The names ‘Associated 
Charities’ and ‘ Charity Organization So- 
ciety’ have become well settled by usage, 
and mean precisely what is intended in this 
line of endeavor.” . 

The next speaker indicated his disagree- 
ment. “ Would it not be better,” he asked, 
“ now to choose another title which shall be 
free to define itself by the activities it en- 
rols?” Again clouds lifted. In the thirteen 


years which have already elapsed, the Char- 
ity Organization Societies and the Associ- 
ated Charities have well nigh disappeared 
from the land. New names have been sub- 
stituted for the old. However, this adapta- 
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tion of title to a broader conception of func- 
tion has not been characterized, as in the 
rise of the C. O. S. movement, by uniformity 
of title; the new names are happy more in 
their avoidance of limitations than in their 
definite expression of “ precisely what is 
meant by this line of endeavor.” 

Does the difficulty of family care agencies 
in selecting adequate titles for their activities 
lie in the fact that their field is still unde- 
fined? To what extent is their scope limited 
to the treatment of the economic problems 
which used, in the old days, to be almost 
their whole job? Does the family field 
accept responsibility for all problems of 
human maladjustment not assumed by any 
of the specialized fields, whose development 
the last quarter century has witnessed? One 
of these concerns itself with children of 
broken families, another with the child in 
his school environment; another with indi- 
viduals as they present health problems in 
hospitals and out-patient departments ; still 
another with the stranger within our gates. 
Each of them is very definite as to name 
as well as function and scope, and each is 
closely related to the field of social case 
work with families. 

None of the new names which these 
family agencies have more or less recently 
adopted implies (as did all the older ones) 
the idea of organization for the treatment 
of economic problems. The organizations 
recognize their responsibility for the pro- 
vision of the essentials of normal family life, 
of which food, shelter, and clothing form 
a not unimportant part. And in keeping 
before them this conception of a normal 
family home, they are conscious of the 
rights of individuals to the opportunities 
which the community offers for health, for 
education, for recreation, for spiritual de- 
velopment, for preparation to the extent of 
their capacity for industry. However, only 
a small proportion of the clients whom they 
treat are recipients of material relief. Un- 
doubtedly, this means in part a changing 
clientele, due to limitation of immigration, 
increasing economic stability and other im- 
portant causes. Does it not mean also, how- 
ever, that the community is beginning to 
understand and to have confidence in this 
worker in family problems and is giving 
her an opportunity to recognize, in their 
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early stages, factors that, untreated, may 
later mean family breakdown? Preventive 
work with individual families is no longer 
beyond the case work horizon. To be sure 
the family case worker, undefined as her 
field may be, has developed a_ skill in 
handiing that group of economic problems 
which until now seem to have been coveted 
by no other social work field. In addition, 
she has developed an expertness in the treat- 
ment of families and their members in their 
relationship to one another and to their 
larger environment, through which it should 
be possible for her to make a positive con- 
tribution to community life. 

All forms of social work are valuable 
only as they can make such a contribution. 
Organized social work in our communities 
has come to mean the bringing together of 
all the community’s forces for good in an 
effort to secure, for the life of the com- 
munity, a fuller content and a larger par- 
ticipation. Our councils of social agencies 
and our community federations are no 
longer wholly philanthropic in their organ- 
ization: such organizations have made pos- 
sible a positive outlook which includes not 
only activities in behalf of the dependent, 
the sick, and the delinquent, but with them 
the civic, social, and community-wide or- 
ganizations which touch the whole common 
welfare. 

Each of these has its positive contribu- 
tion; and in this larger community organiza- 
tion we can see beyond the hospital beds, 
which were a source of pride, to common 
interest in the public health which will re- 
duce sickness and death; beyond the child 
care institutions, no matter how good, to 
the organized effort to equip more and more 
family homes with all that they need 
morally, spiritually, and materially to offer 
an adequate center for the development of 
child life. Each broken home, each eco- 
nomic failure, each demonstration of in- 
ability to maintain normal relationships in 
the family and between the family and the 
community presents a failure in participa- 
tion in community life. Does not the finest 
contribution which the family case worker 
can hope to make lie in her ability to in- 
crease the amount and the content of this 
participation through the application of her 
skill to the patient, determined effort in case 


after case to strengthen the family group 
through which each individual may make 
his own contribution to community life? 

If we accept this constructive view of 
the responsibility of family case work, who 
are its clients to be? Unsolved problems of 
health, of leisure time, vocational guidance, 
home making, exist in families of comfort- 
able incomes. Behavior problems and dif- 
ficulties of relationship between parents and 
children are frequently untreated until seri- 
ous consequences result. Liabilities to the 
community exist above the economic level, 
beyond which our services are not to extend. 
Does such a level really exist and on what 
basis can it be established? If it cannot, 
are we to look forward to a future in which 
our clientele is to be drawn from all groups 
in the community, and our professional skill 
is to be available to all those who seek it, 
as is that of the physician? Pay clinics 
have recently placed the best medical service 
within the reach of those to whom it has 
not until now been available, either because 
of their ineligibility to free service or their 
inability to pay the fees of private hospitals 
and physicians. If our service to families 
has any value, if the technique which we 
have developed has any meaning, why 
should it not be available to others as well 
as to those who are near the dependency 
line? How shall we make it available to 
them? Will there be pay clinics or paid 
practitioners in the art of helping families? 

However this may be, the group from 
which we draw our clientele, as well as the 
content of our work, is growing. Increasing 
community responsibility demands a con- 
stantly increasing body of persons equipped 
with professional qualifications for the per- 
formance of this important work. I wish 
that we might at some time take counsel 
with and form a symposium of those who 
are or have been clients of family care 
societies and discuss with them the pro- 
fessional qualifications which they demand 
for admission to the group who are to be 
entrusted with responsibilities which affect 
their very lives and the future of their 
children. No one has a better conception 
than our clients of the cost of incomplete 
understanding, inadequate knowledge, un- 
skilful treatment, and defeated purposes of 
the attempts at case work of the untrained. 








Our clients have seen their most cherished 
hopes and ambitions sacrificed to the willing- 
ness of the untrained, who call themselves 
social workers, to step in where angels fear 
to tread. They would demand, and with 
full right, that no persons who had not spent 
an adequate period in study and supervised 
practice be allowed to use this precious, 
delicate human material for undirected ex- 
perimentation. 

Our symposium would ask that those who 
are accepted for this training begin with 
great sincerity of purpose. With this they 
would combine adequate personality and 
qualities of leadership, intangible qualities 
which might be difficult to define for the 
membership qualifications of a professional 
organization. Given these, I am sure that 
they would proceed to demand maturity— 
not necessarily of the chronological sort, but 
expressed in terms of the social worker’s 
capacity to draw from life and experience 
what they hold for her work, and to use 
them with zeal, and to wait with patience 
for the satisfactions that come with results. 

The symposium would undoubtedly ex- 
press itself with feeling on the subject of 
the case load of the worker. Its participants 
would understand, as many of us do not, 
the demoralizing influence on the effective- 
ness of the social worker and her attitude 
toward her work of too great a responsi- 
bility in actual numbers of families needing 
her care and interest. They would realize 
that knowledge and planning in treatment 
are often sacrificed in the hurried motions 
of an overcrowded job, and that failure 
for the client as well as the worker is the 
inevitable result. 

I know that our counselors would de- 
mand continuity of treatment, or whatever 
its equivalent might be. And they would 
surely understand its relation to continuity 
of staff. A woman who had gone through 
a long illness once lamented the loss of her 
physician. “I hate new doctors,” she 
moaned, “they don’t understand my clinical 
history!” Just so must clients hate new 
workers, and just so should they hate old 
ones who, by chance, may have departed 
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to fresh fields with the clinical history in 
their heads instead of in the case records, 

Our symposium, being composed of per- 
sons of common sense and some experience 
in life and labor, know that continuity of 
personnel in any job depends to a large 
extent upon conditions of work. A living 
wage means something. A case worker 
whom I know returned in another capacity 
to visit a former client, after three years. 
“Well, you poor thing,” sympathized the 
client, “if you ain’t wearing the same coat 
you had three years ago.” Our clients 
would not be insensible to conditions of 
work which mean decent salaries and the 
possibility of earning enough to justify one 
in wishing to grow to maturity in a profes- 
sion; vacations, on a job that keeps one 
awake nights during most of the working 
year; satisfactions, through the possibilities 
of carrying the case work process to its 
ultimate conclusion, which will enrich the 
life of client and community as well as of 
the worker. 

We do not often enough take counsel with 
our clients. Perhaps in the process of our ex- 
panding conception of our relation to them, 
and as we learn that we are they, but for 
the grace of God, we shall find a way of 
actually taking them into our counsels. 
Democracy in social work has been difficult 
of achievement; under the complex organ- 
ization of social work today, every indi- 
vidual is a potential contributor to one 
important cause or another. 

Not the federation, nor the community 
chest, nor the council of agencies, nor the 
family society—nor the members of their 
boards, nor the social worker herself—has 
all to give in this cause. In one community 
with which I am familiar, an organized 
neighborhood partially supports and largely 
controls its own social work. 

Cannot our horizon widen, and our view 
of the sky line clear sufficiently to establish 
a method by which all elements in the com- 
munity may make their contribution toward 
our wisdom in this most important process 
of making richer the content of family and 
of community life? 
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OPPORTUNITY OF THE CASE WORKER TO 
PREVENT CONDUCT DIFFICULTIES’ 


ETHEL TAYLOR 
Director, Department of Case Work, Child Welfare League of America 


whether of conduct, physical disease, 

or some other individual or group 
maladjustment—implies knowledge of all 
the causative factors which if left unchecked 
will produce the maladjustment. Many 
case workers are only partially availing 
themselves of opportunities to prevent con- 
duct difficulties because they are as yet 
unacquainted with some of the most im- 
portant factors that tend to produce them. 

Case work is a process which has de- 
veloped empirically from efforts to help 
people out of all kinds of trouble. It has 
employed two main phases of treatment: 
(1) modification of the environment of the 
individual in trouble so that his difficulties 
are alleviated or completely removed, and 
(2) interpretation of the environment and 
of the individual to himself so that he is 
enabled to accept his environment without 
conflict—to adjust to it. Frequently both 
phases of treatment are utilized in behalf 
of the same individual. 

In pursuing the first type of treatment 
some workers have been led from the prob- 
lems of individuals in the grip of trouble 
to consideration of the general social con- 
ditions which have caused various troubles. 
These workers have sought to modify en- 
vironment, not individual by individual, but 
through mass action. Their instruments 
have been propaganda, legislation and gen- 
eral education. They have improved hous- 
ing, reduced child labor and_ industrial 
accidents, prevented needless separation of 
families by securing financial assistance to 
mothers, and through appropriate legisla- 
tion have made possible higher standards of 
family and child care. In the field of public 
health they have protected us against 
typhoid, smallpox, diphtheria, and many 
other troubles that beset our grandfathers. 
The knowledge through which these accom- 
plishments have been achieved has been 


Prrietner of co of any difficulty— 


*Given at the Eastern Regional Conference of 
the Child Welfare League of America, New York, 
January 7, 1926. 


derived not only from the field of social 
work and medicine, but from the fields of 
architecture, engineering, law, economics, 
and bacteriology. Broadly expressed, these 
engineers of social welfare have caused the 
application of scientific knowledge to the 
living conditions of great masses of people 
so that many of the difficulties that for- 
merly wrought havoc among them have 
been prevented. 

The case worker, on a smaller scale, is 
engaged essentially in the same process, but 
working individual by individual she does 
not accomplish such meteoric changes in the 
number of people she affects. In her field, 
modification of environment is a response 
not to a general but to an individual need. 
It ranges through incalculably diverse 
activities, many of which imply knowledge 
of all sorts of community resources and 
ingenuity in fitting resources to needs. She 
may find employment for bread-winners of 
families, thereby reducing the difficulty of 
supporting life without an income. She may 
secure membership in the Boy Scouts or 
Y.M.C.A. for a gang of boys whose leisure 
has hitherto been devoted to aimless adven- 
ture on the city dump or to predatory 
attacks on neighboring fruit stands. For 
an asthmatic baby she may substitute cotton 
for feather pillows to alleviate the difficulty 
of breathing comfortably in an atmosphere 
charged with the protein of goose feathers. 
In so far as the trouble presented by an 
individual arises solely from environmental 
causes, this kind of simple manipulation 
of his environment will be sufficient to 
cure it. 

But rarely is the problem so simple—for 
rarely does an individual in trouble present 
only one difficulty or difficulties of only one 
etiology. He comes to a social worker for 
a specific condition, such as lack of money 
to pay the rent, just as he goes to a doctor 
for a pain in his side or discharge from his 
ear. In the early days of case work, treat- 
ment was directed, much as it was in medi- 
cine, to cure of the specific and tangible 
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condition of which the individual com- 
plained; but through years of experience 
case workers have learned that the com- 
plaint is frequently only a symptom of some 
underlying condition or set of conditions 
and that these causative factors are fre- 
quently located not in the environment of 
the individual but in the individual himself. 

Confronted therefore with the need of 
knowing an individual in trouble as a per- 
sonality, case workers have recorded their 
impressions of his personality and checked 
these as far as possible by a chronological 
account of the major events of his life and 
a kind of stream picture of the settings in 
which these events took place. These 
chronological histories, when accurately and 
thoroughly given, have thrown great light 
on personality but in obtaining these his- 
tories and in properly evaluating their con- 
tent a case worker, like the social engineer, 
needs to draw upon the knowledge of other 
tields. Chief among these are the branches 
of knowledge dealing with physical and 
mental health. 

Case workers have been accustomed to 
consult physicians and psychiatrists on be- 
half of clients who present fairly obvious 
physical or mental deviations but many of 
them have shared but little either in gather- 
ing the data most pertinent to diagnosis or 
in carrying out treatment that lay beyond 
the border of the obvious. This failure to 
assist to the fullest possible extent has been 
due not to lack of sympathetic willingness 
but to lack of specific knowledge with which 
to make willingness effective. Crippling as 
this handicap has been in the recognition 
and treatment of fairly advanced disease, 
its most serious effects are felt in the realm 
of the slight or incipient deviations, recog- 
nition of which depends so largely upon the 
insight of the social worker. . 

It is only within comparatively recent 
vears that psychopathologists from their 
observation of diseased minds have begun 
to describe and classify trends in supposedly 
well minds similar to those they have ob- 
served in minds recognized as sick. They 
have seen that there is no sharp and clear 
line separating the mentally well from the 
mentally ill, that many of the processes of 
minds diseased were present when the indi- 
vidual was regarded as well and that many 
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attitudes, fears and irrational operations of 
the mentally ill are present also in the make- 
up of individuals who never become wholly 
or recognizably incapacitated. But these 
unhealthy trends in a so-called normal indi- 
vidual limit his effectiveness, prevent the 
full functioning of his abilities and may 
under certain combinations of circumstances 
throw him out of adjustment with his 
environment to such an extent that he be- 
comes a social problem. They have seen that 
many of these trends have fairly definite be- 
ginnings and fairly definite causation and 
that if only they can be recognized when 
they are still in an incipient stage they can 
be corrected with relative ease. The State 
of Massachusetts is expressing its confi- 
dence in the value of these observations by 
supporting a chain of so-called habit clinics 
designed to catch the slig . or beginning 
deviations—and to correct them—while 
they are still in an easily correctable stage. 
A large wing of the mental hygiene move- 
ment throughout the country as a whole is 
directed toward the same end: the preventive 
aspect of mental health work, comparable 
in the field of physical health with the elim- 
ination of typhoid and smallpox and, even 
more interesting (perhaps because more 
novel), with the teaching of positive health 
habits and the setting of higher standards 
of attainable good health. 

It is in this realm of prevention that the 
case worker, particularly in organizations 
dealing with children, has many opportuni- 
ties which she has as yet sometimes failed to 
recognize and use. It is perhaps to be 
expected that among the individuals who 
have broken down socially there will be 
found many whose breakdowns are at least 
partially produced by unhealthy mental 
functioning. Unless the mental life of the 
individual is at least approximately under- 
stood it is impossible to evaluate properly 
the causes of his breakdown, and treatment 
of it therefore becomes fortuitous rather 
than logical. The records of many social 
agencies are strewn with accounts of hap- 
hazard treatment, plan after plan failing 
with a regularity that would be monotonous 
if it were not tragic. These failures are not 
all due to lack of insight into the mental life 
alone, for in our observation this lack has in 
many cases been accompanied by absence 
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of the ordinary routine of case investiga- 
tion. Even when the latter has been pur- 
sued, however, case workers have often 
missed the significance of mental factors in 
conduct and because of this “ blind spot” 
in their observation they have inevitably 
been handicapped in gaging either the 
chances for successful treatment or the lines 
along which treatment should be planned. 
In work with children this limitation is par- 
ticularly tragic. Not only have we fre- 
quently failed to correct overt misbehavior 
but we have also frequently failed to recog- 
nize unhealthy attitudes that have not yet 
expressed themselves in overt behavior. We 
wield the tremendous power of deciding for 
many children by whom and how they shall 
be brought up. This clearly necessitates 
our knowing them as personalities—for how 
else can we decide of what their bringing up 
should consist and who is able to meet their 
needs? But many of us are not equipped to 
know our children as personalities except 
perhaps by the most crude and superficial 
criteria. We possess no guides into the 
regions of personality, no lights to clarify 
its fogs, no maps by which even to begin an 
exploration. Personality to us is a vast, 
uncharted, and mysterious idea with nebu- 
lous boundaries and little reality. Therefore 
when Johnnie in a stream of temper out- 
bursts strangles the cat, curses the minister, 
or throws his food at the wallpaper, we can 
do little more than offer his foster mother 
pious good wishes. Indeed Johnnie and his 
foster mother are fortunate if we are as 
harmless as this. Sometimes we are not. 
Sometimes in our failure to understand the 
child’s emotional needs we aggravate his 
malady or even create one that did not pre- 
viously exist. When plain but competent 
Mary emotionally starved from infancy to 
adolescence in a barren repressive institution 
gets her first taste of independence in a job 
at housework and, expressing the sudden 
disciplinary and emotional freedom, dis- 
plays too frank and impulsive an affection 
for boys, we in our concern for her morals 
clap her into another institution, this time 
one for delinquents. Is it any wonder that 
in spite of all our good intentions and hard 
work our children so frequently do not be- 
come the effective, happy people we want 
them to be? We have left out of our pic- 


ture of them one of its most vital elements, 
perception of their personality trends. Sup- 
plying this we see many incipient maladjust- 
ments prevented and many advanced prob- 
lems, previously baffling, clear up as mist 
before the sun. 

Some case workers were disturbed a few 
years ago over the movement to recognize as 
a distinct group a body of social workers 
called psychiatric. To us it seemed that all 
case work was essentially psychiatric in the 
sense that it was concerned with the under- 
standing of individuals as whole personali- 
ties and with the adjustment of these indi- 
viduals to socially healthy lives. In the 
performance of this function we expected to 
utilize the newly available knowledge from 
the fields of psychology and psychopathol- 
ogy as inevitably as we utilized knowledge 
from the fields of bacteriology, physiology 
or general medicine. 

We have not changed our idea as to the 
general nature of case work but we do see 
that a mental hygiene point of view nec- 
essary to make case work fully effective 
is still far from a general acquisition of 
workers, at least in the children’s field. In 
some communities we have seen workers 
in the first flush of enthusiasm over the 
possibilities of mental hygiene seize upon 
a newly established clinic as a panacea for 
all the abnormalities of behavior they know 
about. They have proceeded as if this 
new thing were a divine answer to prayer, 
as if all that was necessary was to send 
patients to its magic portals to have them 
cured of all the character weaknesses, un- 
healthy attitudes, emotional twists and bad 
habits from which they suffered. They 
have been sharply disappointed when, con- 
trary to their high expectations, the clinic 
did not work miracles and they have been 
baffled and disillusioned, as if after all this 
celestial wonder were only ordinary human 
clay, when they have been asked to provide 
the clinic with a life history of the patient 
and his family, emphasizing attitudes of 
parents, teachers or other persons in the 
environment, methods of character training 
and many other things calculated to throw 
light on the nature and causes of the 
patient’s maladjustment. Then, too, the 
assumption on the part of the clinic that the 
workers shall be active agents of treatment, 
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interpreting his reactions to the patient and 
to the necessary people in his environment, 
has caught many unprepared. Manipula- 
tions of his social as distinct from his per- 
sonal environment, such as securing music 
lessons or transfer to an open air class, are 
within the customary range of activity; but 
manipulations of his personality and the 
personalities of others in his environment 
call for insight which only some knowledge 
of mental processes can give. This knowl- 
edge many of us do not yet possess, at least 
not with the exactitude and definiteness with 
which it has been formulated in the mental 
hygiene field. Mental hygiene clinics gen- 
erally cannot and should not obtain social 
histories nor should they carry out social 
treatment on the large number of cases re- 
ferred to them by social agencies. These 
two phases of work are inextricably associ- 
ated with the work of the social agency itself 
and in communities where case work has 
reached a high level of practice it is carried 
on by them as a matter of routine. In other 
communities case workers need to under- 
stand not only the general purpose and point 
of view of the clinic but something of the 
actual principles of mental hygiene itself, for 
only when they are equipped with this 
knowledge can they meet the clinic’s needs 
and utilize to the fullest extent the clinic’s 
services, 

Furthermore, not every incipient bad 
habit or wrong attitude needs the advice of a 
specialist. In the field of physical health the 
public health nurse does not take all children 
with carious teeth to a doctor or a dentist 
before she feels free to instruct their 
mothers in the fundamentals of dental 
hygiene. Nor when she finds a family sub- 
sisting on a diet of starches and stimulants 
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does she think she must secure a medical 
examination before she recommends more 
balanced meals. Similarly we, when we are 
sufficiently alert to the small beginnings of 
bad mental health and sufficiently informed 
as to simple measures of preventive hygiene, 
can steer many children and their parents 
away from chasms of misbehavior without 
utilizing special psychiatric intervention. All 
case work is rich with opportunities of this 
kind as well as with opportunities which will 
need individual psychiatric attention to 
clarify and supplement our own. The great 
need for large numbers of case workers is 
to recognize that they are an indispensable 
part of the mental hygiene unit and that 
only in proportion as they keep in touch 
with the new data constantly coming from 
the fields of psychology and psychopathol- 
ogy can they play their part effectively. 

Ezra Pound describes a journalist as a 
generalist—that is, a person who in pursuit 
of his own profession must be equipped with 
a general knowledge of many other profes- 
sions. A case worker, however much we 
regard her as a specialist with reference to 
the type of social problem on which she is 
working, is with reference to other fields of 
knowledge also a generalist. On behalf of 
her clients she, like the social engineer, is 
constantly securing the application of knowl- 
edge derived from other fields. Because her 
work is primarily concerned with the modi- 
fication of human conduct she needs to en- 
rich her own technique with some knowledge 
of the mental processes upon which so much 
of our knowledge depends. Only when this 
knowledge is more evenly distributed among 
us shall we see and utilize all the opportuni- 
ties for prevention with which our everyday 
practice abounds. 


HOW DO WE EFFECT LEADERSHIP? 


(A By-Product of a Study of Process Analysis) 


HELEN P. KEMPTON 
Instructor in Case Work, New York School of Social Work 


FEW years ago, at a state conference 
of social work,? Porter Lee gave us 
the terms “ executive” and “ leader- 


ship” as applied to our tasks—terms which 
have since been stimulating and thought- 


*See Tue Famity, December 1923, page 191. 


provoking to many case workers. Mr. Lee 
issued a challenge of sorts, calling upon case 
workers to define their leadership tasks, to 
describe the methods whereby confidence is 
gained, attitude changed, personality guided, 
character developed. 
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It seems to me that a tentative capitula- 
tion of actuating principles is needed by case 
workers from time to time. Are we draw- 
ing on a wide range of principles—physical, 
psychological, spiritual—or are we proceed- 
ing in a more or less restricted area, as squir- 
rels in a cage? Creative work, it would 
seem, should draw upon all the truths of the 
universe. Are we alert to these various aids 
and opportunities, ready at our hand, or do 
we tend to proceed in a rut, with blinders 
on, offering traditional, ready-made solu- 
tions to recurring problems, regardless of 
the media through which they present them- 
selves to us? Possibly we may get some 
light on this question as a by-product of the 
attempt now being made to define the 
leadership task. 

A beginning has been made toward such 
definition by the Committee on Content of 
Family Case Work of the American Associ- 
ation for Organizing Family Social Work. 
This Committee has undertaken, as one of 
its activities, to encourage local groups in 
various cities to assemble illustrations of bits 
of treatment, analyzed to show the methods 
and processes whereby results are attained. 
The Committee has made it clear that, to be 
authentic, an analysis of process must be 
made by the case worker who was herself 
responsible for the piece of work done, and 
soon enough after the event to ensure ac- 
curacy in detail. To recall a mental process 
is not easy; it becomes impossible after the 
lapse of a considerable period of time. 

As a member of the Committee, and in 
connection with work at the New York 
School of Social Work, I have been for- 
tunate in securing from fellow workers and 
advanced students many illustrations of 
leadership, involving in greater or less de- 
gree the changing of attitudes in adults and 
children and I purpose to offer here a few of 
these illustrations, by way of demonstrating 
this new method of study, aimed at throw- 
ing new light on the nature of case work in 
its practical aspects—that is, in terms of 
what happens in the contacts of worker and 
client. 

In the first place, we should state that 
process analysis, as the name implies, is a 
self-conscious task and as such no task for 
the novice in case work or for the beginning 
student. Further, the scientific method of 


observation is the only legitimate method to 
follow. As yet we cannot project our 
imagination into the future and plot in ad- 
vance our mental approach to a given prob- 
lem as presented by the attitude of a client. 
We are dealing with facts—mental facts it 
is true, but none the less actual occurrences ; 
these we may record and in the next stage 
they may become bases for classification, but 
the time to classify—to suggest formulae— 
is not yet, for the use of process analysis in 
case work is only in its early stages. 

Various local committees are now working 
along the general lines suggested by the 
Committee on Content, using different forms 
of analysis for the episodes selected for 
study. The form recommended as the clear- 
est and simplest includes four headings: 
(1) a brief statement of the part played by 
the case worker, What Was Done; (2) a 
statement of the case worker’s objective, 
Why It Was Done; (3) a description of the 
case worker’s method, How It Was Done; 
and (4) a statement of the underlying 
motive or principle actuating the worker. 
The last, as will be shown later, is the most 
significant, in terms of the development and 
progress of case work. 

In the eight illustrations we have selected 
for use in this short article we will first give 
the whole episode in narrative form, and 
then the topical analysis covering the same 
ground and the worker’s mental processes. 
It will be noted that in each case some 
change of attitude in the client was desired. 
We may assume also that winning of con- 
fidence was always desired, for if an atti- 
tude is to be altered as a conscious case work 
process, confidence of the client in the 
worker must come—at least temporarily—as 
part of the process, if it is not already an 
element in the relationship. Complete con- 
fidence, of course, comes slowly, and only as 
the case worker justifies her position as 
adviser and so wins her way to friendship. 


Episode I: The worker had learned, after sev- 
eral months’ acquaintance with her client, that her 
husband was intemperate and given to abnormal 
sex practices. This confidence came by degrees 
over a considerable period of time. She at once 
began to study the man’s interests and dormant 
ambitions and—after they had become friends— 
persuaded him to enroll in a night trade school in 
order to learn carpentry. 

What Was Done: The man was given an oppor- 
tunity to learn his favorite trade. 

Objective: To fill his mind with a new interest. 
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Method: The man’s friendship was won and 
then he was acquainted with the community’s re- 
sources in the way of night schools. 

Motivating Principle: Personality development 
through sublimation of sex abnormalities. 


Episode 11: Charles, twelve years old, was a 
constant source of trouble at home and at school 
and his father’s one resource was to beat him un- 
mercifully. The case worker discovered that, at 
the times when Charles played truant, he was often 
working in a bird store. She decided that to know 
this boy she must get him away from his usual 
environment where the channels of habitual bad 
behavior were worn so deep. So she asked him 
to come to see her at the office. He arrived at the 
appointed time with a bodyguard of playmates 
who waited for him outside. A long and con- 
fidential talk followed in which Charles revealed 
that he hated school; he was not interested in 
radios ; further, the one thing he wanted to do was 
to work. If he only had a bicycle and two dollars 
he could have a paper route—but what chance was 
there of this? He might as well wish for the 
moon, for were there not six brothers and sisters 
at home and his father making small pay? 

What Was Done: The case worker got this 
child into a new environment and then drew him 
out in conversation. 

Objective: To understand the boy better and 
learn what tool to use in the effort to help him. 

Method: Flattery. It makes a child feel im- 
portant to be invited to come to the office on his 
own business. 

Motivating Principle: Personality development 
through satisfaction of normal desires and 
ambitions. 


Episode III: The case worker faced an inhos- 
pitable crack in the door, behind which a hostile 
voice announced emphatically “ No, I don’t want 
no visitors.” The situation was desperate, en- 
trance at least must be gained. The worker’s 
mind moved fast while she slipped a foot in that 
forbidding crack and—over the woman’s shoul- 
der—spied a baby sitting on the floor of the entry 
beyond. The baby smiled and suggested a solu- 
tion. ‘“ What a sweet baby, whose is she?” 

Thus were the first line defenses levelled, the 
mother’s pride making it possible to prolong the 
parley for a few seconds—her child as the theme. 
Next the case worker found herself in the hall- 
way, the little girl in her arms, and it was only a 
step further to the rocking-chair in the front 
room. 

What Was Done: Worker distracted client by 
admiring her child instead of pursuing the subject 
of her admittance. 

Objective: To gain time and, _ ultimately, 
entrance. ‘ 

Method: Appeal made to parent’s love for and 
pride in her child. 

Motivating Principle: Establishing a common 
ground of interest. 


Episode Il’: <A bad case of impetigo indicated 
the necessity of a clinic visit for a wilful small 
boy who decided he wouldn’t go. The worker 
exerted all her wiles in the way of persuasion and 
cajolery—but still he wouldn’t go. On the visit 
of the third attempt she carried an alluring 
marble of the variety known as “aggies” and in 
the course of the call she drew it from her 
pocket and absent-mindedly fingered it. The small 
boy’s attention was instantly attracted; he came 
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nearer and asked if he might look at the aggie. 
She held it out asking if he knew how to shoot. 
He nodded and stooped, anxious to show his skill, 
but—not having reckoned on sore fingers—had to 
give up the attempt, greatly to his chagrin. The 
clinic visit was accomplished that very day. 

What Was Done: Boy was asked to demon- 
strate his skill. 

Objective: To make him realize his handicap. 

Method: Appeal made to his pride. 

Principle: Value of self-education. 


Episode V’: The visitor had found her client 
reticent, even antagonistic. Conversation had pro- 
ceeded haltingly for an hour, nothing accomplished 
except a growing sense of discomfort on the visi- 
tor’s part. Every possible mutual interest had 
been evoked in vain. Then the worker ventured 
to broach a personal problem of her own; a 
change of atmosphere was immediately noticeable. 
The call lasted a profitable three hours. 

What Was Done: Worker introduced her own 
problem. 

Objective: To bridge the gulf between herself 
and an unfriendly client. 

Method: Appeal made to client’s sympathy and 
interest. 

Principle: Cultivation of a sense of superiority. 


Episode VI: A small boy in a_ faded, out- 
grown khaki suit was taken unwillingly to a 
clothier’s to be fitted to his first suit of knickers. 
He much preferred his old, worn clothes, but a 
visit to relatives was impending and he must be 
suitably arrayed. After considerable struggle a 
polite salesman succeeded in inserting him into a 
suit complete—shirt, knickers, tie and coat—but 
he stubbornly insisted that he would not wear 
these stiff, alien garments on the street. He re- 
sisted, stiffened and prepared to howl, as only an 
outraged nine-year-old can howl. Resourceful 
Auntie had a thought. Before he knew what was 
happening she wheeled him about facing a full 
length mirror and there—confronted by a re- 
splendent being—he stood entranced. The trick 
was turned and five minutes later Auntie was 
being escorted from the store by a proud cavalier. 

What Was Done: Boy was forced to see him- 
self in mirror. 

Objective: Persuade him to wear his new 
clothes. 

Method: Introducing the objective viewpoint. 

Principle: Cultivation of personal pride. 


Episode VII: <A Portuguese mother was un- 
willing to commit her oldest boy to an institution 
for defective children. He was a menace to him- 
self and others and the excellent institution was 
the obvious solution. A patiently persistent visitor 
finally persuaded his mother to go on an all day 
expedition, visit the institution, talk with superin- 
tendent and nurses and watch the children at work 
and play. 

What Was Done: Client taken to see institu- 
tion. 

Objective: Gain her consent to boy’s commit- 
ment. 

Method: Demonstration. 

Principle: Value of self-education. 


Episode VIII: The overworked mother of a 
large family was, presumably, the client but as 
in so many cases the key to the major problem 
was the father—a neurasthenic cripple, cook by 
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trade, who ran a small lunch room. This man 
proved unresponsive when seen in his home and 
the visitor realized that, until she came to know 
him, her work with the family was at a standstill. 
One day, at a quiet time, she dropped in on him 
at the lunch room. This was the first of many 
similar visits. His proprietorship gave him a sup- 
porting sense of prestige and they met as equals. 
On each visit he presented an offering, a loaf of 
brown bread or a pan of biscuits warm from the 
oven. The visitor always accepted these gifts 
appreciatively and the acquaintance developed 
rapidly. 

What Was Done: Visits made to father of 
family at his place of business. 

Objective: To know the man. 


Method: Recognition of man as host, accept- 
ance of his gifts. 

Principle: Cultivation of sense of superiority. 

It may be objected by some that these 
episodes are trivial, that they illustrate rather 
obvious methods of treatment, that nothing 
is to be gained by thus articulating our 
processes. Process analysis is recommended 
—not as an end in itself but as a method 
of study, a going over of our case work 
tool kit; this can be done only through an 
examination of the minutiae of treatment. 


THE CASE SUPERVISOR IN A FAMILY AGENCY 
WITHOUT DISTRICT OFFICES 


JOHN B. DAWSON 
Secretary, New Haven Community Chest 


BVIOUSLY, the supervisor’s func- 

tion is to supervise. If at any time 

she finds herself performing duties 
which could more appropriately be carried 
by other members of the staff, something is 
wrong. The only exceptions occur when it 
becomes necessary for her to participate in 
the work of the visitors or the clerical staff 
for purposes of education or demonstration, 
or temporarily to substitute in the absence 
of other staff members. The supervisor 
must make a conscious effort to avoid being 
drawn into the routine work of other staff 
members. 

To state her task negatively, and in a 
general way, the supervisor should not inter- 
view new applicants; she should not see 
clients except when some special difficulty 
makes it desirable or when such action is 
called for by the requirements of super- 
vision; she should not assume responsibility 
for the continuous handling of any case; she 
should not engage in routine clerical work 
or minor office details. 

Stated positively, the supervisor’s duties 
include the following : 

(1) The promotion and maintenance of 
good standards of case work. 

(2) The co-ordination of case work prac- 
tice with the ideals and policies of the 
administration. 

(3) Making available the results of case 
work experience necessary to the formula- 
tion of policies and methods. 


(4) Holding the association’s case work 
activities to that field of effort which it can 
most appropriately fill. 

(5) The maintenance of harmonious and 
intelligently directed working relationships 
with other organizations and the public in 
general growing out of points of contact in 
the case work field. 

(6) The educational development of each 
individua! worker on the staff in a manner 
calculated to enable her fully to realize her 
possibilities of usefulness in her chosen 
field of work. 

(7) The cultivation of esprit de corps 
and loyalty to the organization on the part 
of the staff. 

(8) The assurance of an efficient and 
smooth working office technique. 

(9) The development of volunteer 
service. 

The supervisor must, therefore, be a case 
worker and a teacher. She must be no less 
an administrative officer. It is largely 
through her work that the case work and 
administrative functions of the organization 
will be integrated. In consequence, there 
must be the closest kind of working agree- 
ment between the supervisor and the execu- 
tive secretary. 

Relation Between Supervisor and 
Case Workers 
In this, the main field of the supervisor's 


activities, she must work out largely for 
herself her method of teaching and super- 
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vision. It is absolutely essential, however, 
that there should be a method. It should be 
one that can be reduced to writing. The 
supervisor who allows her “ supervision ”’ 
to be solely dependent upon the chance con- 
tact with case worker and client necessitated 
by the daily difficulties and crises of the 
work is not, in my opinion, really super- 
vising. A careful regulation of the time 
and attention of the supervisor with a view 
to certain specific ends to be accomplished 
is an essential, and until the supervisor 
knows how to control the situation in this 
manner she will not be able to give the 
service expected of her. 

Although the method adopted for teaching 
and supervision is largely a matter to be 
worked out by each supervisor, the follow- 
ing suggestions might be borne in mind: 

A nice balance must be struck in the mat- 
ter of having visitors and office workers 
present their difficulties to the supervisor. 
If care is not taken she will find herself 
being consulted on every conceivable situ- 
ation where any sort of difficulty arises and 
her time will be frittered away. While cir- 
cumstances will vary with different individ- 
uals, it is a good plan for the supervisor to 
keep as far as possible to stated hours for 
consultation with the several workers, and 
when the worker does approach the super- 
visor with a difficult situation the latter’s 
first question should be, “ What solution 
have you to suggest ?”’ and the matter should 
not be discussed unless there is evidence that 
the worker has previously grappled with it. 

It goes without saying that the record is 
the basis for supervision. This does not 
mean that the personal interview is unneces- 
sary—far from it. It means that only by 
a close study of the records will supervision 
become a motivating power behind the whale 
work of the organization rather than a sort 
of emergency service thrown into the breach 
when serious difficulties force themselves 
upon the attention of the visitor and the 
supervisor. 

It follows that much of the supervisor's 
time will be taken up in reading records. 
As it is neither desirable nor possible for 
her to read all records, certain selective 
processes must be adopted, which may well 
involve the following considerations: 
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(a) Certain types of cases naturally demand 
more supervision than others. Allowance families 
and those in which long time constructive planning 
are involved fall into this class. Not only should 
the records of such cases be read and re-read by 
the supervisor but there should also be the closest 
kind of co-operation between the supervisor and 
visitor on these cases before the organization is 
committed to its plan of relief or service. In 
some instances the supervisor as well as the visitor 
will have to have first hand knowledge of home 
conditions and personal acquaintance with mem- 
bers of the family. Other cases to be similarly 
considered are those referred by persons or 
agencies whose co-operation it is especially neces- 
sary to gain or with whom the organization is 
attempting some new or difficult problem of work- 
ing relationship. It may be that the agency is 
specializing in its effort for certain groups, e.g., 
tuberculous families, those involving the health of 
children, or instances in which recreational facili- 
ties are needed. This again involves the super- 
visor in the reading and analysis of records of 
families in these several groups. 

(b) For the rest, the selection of cases should 
probably be varied from time to time and must 
certainly be subject to adaptation when necessary 
to fit the needs of a particular worker. For one 
period it may be advisable to read all new cases 
after the first interview has been written up, or 
all cases in which the time has come to formulate 
a certain plan of service. At other times it may 
be wise to pick at random a certain number of 
records from the worker’s current load, or again 
from her closed cases for the preceding month. 

(c) In the personal conference between super- 
visor and visitor growing out of this case reading, 
the supervisor, as far as possible, should at first 
merely suggest to the visitor lines of thought to 
be followed in the study and analysis of the 
record, leaving it to the visitor herself to detect 
weaknesses and suggest alternatives to be discussed 
afterwards. 


In general, it should be emphasized again 
that while considerable latitude must be 
allowed for individual practice and method, 
both in teaching and supervision, the super- 
visor cannot fulfil her responsibilities to the 
case work service of the agency or to the 
individual case worker unless and until her 
teaching and supervision are carried out in 
a well directed and systematic fashion. 


Relation Between Supervisor and 
Executive Secretary 

In the smaller society particularly, there 
is an inevitable overlapping of the functions 
of the general secretary and the case super- 
visor. Always the relationship is one which 
will demand study and readjustment accord- 
ing to the personalities involved, but these 
adjustments will probably follow certain 
general lines of development involved in the 
two positions : 

The supervisor should be consulted by 
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the secretary on all matters referring to the 
engagement, promotion, or dismissal of 
staff members. 

Although the secretary is held ultimately 
responsible by the directors and the public, 
and so must hold himself responsible for all 
details of the work, he should give to the 
supervisor within her own field of operations 
as much latitude and freedom as her ability, 
enterprise, and resourcefulness permit. 

The supervisor should be kept in touch 
with and consulted upon all questions affect- 
ing office method and technique; on the ex- 
tension of the work; relationships with 
other agencies in the administrative field, 
and policies of the association with respect 
to case work procedure and community 
effort. 

The organization entrusts the supervisor 
with the responsibility of seeing that the 
ideals and policies for which the organiza- 
tion stands are fulfilled as far as may be in 
the case work service. It follows that where 
policy and practice do not conform, the 
supervisor must immediately consult with 
the executive. Further than this, inasmuch 
as questions of policy must themselves 
develop from practice, the supervisor must 
train herself to detect those case work 
problems which involve considerations with 
which the administration should concern 
itself and must bring such problems also to 
the attention of the executive secretary. 

This linking up of the function of the 
executive with the case work service is 
something that must operate at times other 
than when peculiar difficulties are to be 
considered. The supervisor must have in 
mind the fact that it is largely through her 
office that the executive must be kept in 
close touch with the staff, with volunteers 
and with case work experience in a way that 
will make it possible for him to develop a 
strong and effective working organization 
and win for it support and understanding 
from the public. 

The supervisor should be able to detect 
those case work situations which involve 
questions of policy and working agreements, 


or which furnish good material for general 
education and publicity purposes and should 
keep a memorandum of all such cases so 
that the information may be readily avail- 
able when needed. 


Relation of Supervisor to Office Routine 

Questions of office routine, such as the 
filing system, hours for dictation or office 
work, preparation of reports and so forth, 
are matters which are very easily pushed 
into the background in the pressure of the 
day’s work. At the moment it seems to be 
of little importance if a dictation period is 
skipped, or a card not filed promptly, or a 
report delayed. This sort of neglect, how- 
ever, has a cumulative effect and the office 
quickly gets into such a chaotic condition 
that good work becomes impossible. It is 
the supervisor’s business to see that this 
neglect does not occur and that the office 
routine runs along smoothly and uninter- 
ruptedly. Continued failure in this respect 
is merely an indication that the worker has 
not command of her job. Day by day atten- 
tion is needed on the part of the supervisor 
to see that the requirements of the office 
routine are being complied with and in addi- 
tion there should be a weekly check up of the 
whole office method to see that there has 
been no unnecessary delay in any particular. 
It is the supervisor’s responsibility to see 
that the filing and reporting incidental to the 
case work service are done promptly and 
accurately by the visitors or clerical workers 
on the staff. 

Incidentally, it may be said that the super- 
visor is chiefly responsible for the mainte- 
nance of good poise and stability on the part 
of the office force. All workers experience 
times of nervous tension when self-control 
becomes a difficult matter in the face of 
innumerable difficulties and problems. At 
such times the steadying influence of the 
supervisor should be in evidence. 

It will be a decided help in clarifying and 
working out the staff relationships if the 
specific duties required of the case super- 
visor in relation to office routine are clearly 
set out in an office manual. 
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EDITORIALS 


© ANYONE familiar with the bare- 
foot child of the shoemaker, the social 
worker's indifference to her own 
health falls into the category of the obvious. 
She establishes clinics for the well and for 
the sick; she not only aims to cure the dis- 
eases of her clients—she is ambitious to pre- 
vent all those ills that flesh is heir to. But, 
for herself, she too often neglects the 
simplest rules of hygiene—she eats on the 
run, works long hours, has no time for 
wholesome outdoor exercise and_ recre- 
ation—and as to consulting a doctor until 
she is forced to, she wouldn’t think of 
pampering herself to that extent! The 
obvious solution seems to be offered by some 
of our larger staffed societies—at least so 
far as staff members are concerned. The 
social workers have themselves assumed the 
role of clients. A routine health examina- 
tion at the expense of the agency is obliga- 
tory before a worker is given a job. There- 
after periodic health examinations are in 
order, although we believe that, while most 
of the larger agencies have adopted the first 
procedure as a matter of course, there is 
only a limited number that have pursued the 
plan to its logical next step. 
The experience of one family agency over 
a fairly brief period offers some significant 
results : 





It has now been three years since the board 
decided that a complete physical examination of 
all members of our staff once a year was neces- 
sary; that these workers should be examined by a 
physician appointed by the society and that no one 
should be hired as a worker of our organization 
until she had been given a thorough examination 
by our staff physician. It was also decided that all 
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examinations should be followed up and that all 
workers who showed physical defects must have 
such defects corrected and every worker must 
make an effort to acquire a clean bill of health if 
she hoped to continue as a worker with our 
organization. 

Workers on the regular staff are examined in 
the spring of the year, usually during the months 
of April and May. This is previous to the sum- 
mer vacation period and after the heavy winter’s 
work. New workers are examined at any time of 
the year, previous to their being taken on the staff 
of the organization. No worker is hired, though 
she may qualify in all other respects, without a 
recommendation from the physician, assuring us 
of her physical fitness. Examinations in the 
spring of the year make it possible for the worker 
to take care of the correction of defects, which 
might require absence from work, during the sum- 
mer months, when the work of the organization is 
lightest. It also makes it possible for us to grant 
extended vacations to those whose physical exam- 
inations reveal that they are suffering from a gen- 
eral disability, due to a too strenuous winter’s 
work. We have found it a paying proposition to 
grant extended vacations in order to promote 
physical fitness for service. Such vacations are 
sometimes taken at the expense of the worker her- 
self and we have seen a growing desire on the part 
of workers to make every effort to keep themselves 
physically fit. This is one of the greatest values 
that has grown out of the policy. 

The first year’s examination revealed on the 
whole a large percentage of general disability 
among the case working group. This was un- 
doubtedly due to a too heavy case load carried by 
individual workers. Approximately half the 
workers were running sub-normal blood pressures. 
This general situation was corrected by the hiring 
of more case workers, brought about a study of 
our intake; and adjustments in the case working 
field relieved the strain on the workers in that de- 
partment. At this time it was also revealed that 
about twelve workers were doing a type of work 
for which they were not physically or tempera- 
mentally fitted. Temperamental unfitness was in a 
measure revealed through physical findings. 

We made many adjustments. In no instance was 
it necessary to dismiss any girl from duty. We 
found the right work for each one. 

The second year’s examination revealed some 
physical defects more deeply hidden. . . . Dur- 
ing 1924, seventeen of our force were re-examined 
after a period of two or three months. 

At the end of 1923 some of the defects dis- 
covered during the first examination were not cor- 
rected. In 1924 the workers were entirely sold on 
the idea of correcting the minor defects and at the 
end of 1924 we found very few correctable defects 
still uncorrected. All major defects were corrected. 

There were 104 different people on the staff dur- 
ing the year 1924, some for a very short period of 
time. During 1925 there were 84 different people 
on the staff. This in itself is significant—a more 
stabilized force in 1925 made temporary place- 
ments unnecessary. From January 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, there was an absence from the 
organization of 651 days; while from January 1 to 
October 1, 1925, there was an absence of 342 days. 
Thus absence due to illness has been greatly mini- 
mized. The second year was a decided improve- 
ment over the first and the third year a consider- 
able improvement over the second. 
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Dr. Mary Crawford, in a discussion of 
health education in industry at the New 
York State Conference, remarked: 


I can project my imagination forward not so 
many years and conceive of a nation in which, 
beginning with the schools, straight on through 
life, in all forms of industry there will be intelli- 
gent teaching and carrying out of a constructive 
health program, so that men, women, and children 
will be informed of how they should live, and how 
best maintain their state of health. 


Here is a field in which the social agency 
has an obligation to be a pioneer, yet we 
wonder if they are not lagging far behind 
industry. The reason may lie in a mistaken 
idea of economy on the part of an agency or 
in a real need for economy on the part of 
the low paid social worker. Its solution 
may be bound up with a better understand- 
ing by the community of the meaning and 
purpose of service—a service which can be 
adequately rendered only by the worker who 
is equipped with good health as well as good 
technique. It would be interesting to know 
what other large social agencies have care- 
fully studied their staff absences and “ labor 
turnover,” with a view to discovering and 
correcting the portion due to preventable 
ill-health. 


CCORDING to the recently issued list 

of signers, the Transportation Agree- 
ment had 649 social agencies co-operating in 
its plan of procedure in 1925. Every state 
except New Mexico is represented. Hawaii 
has one signer, Canada has eleven. It is a 
group that cuts across the dividing lines of 
fields of work, bound together by their in- 
terest in the traveler—be he health seeker, 
child migratory worker, disabled soldier, a 
member of a wandering family, or the seeker 
of a new environment for whatever cause. 
Here the Travelers Aid, the Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association, children’s societies, hos- 
pital social service departments, sectarian 
case work agencies dealing with delinquents, 
and family agencies find a common cause in 
promoting more thoughtful help to the indi- 


vidual ! who feels that anywhere but here 
he can be happy, healthy and successful. 

It might be possible to draw various 
erroneous deductions from the number of 
agencies listed in the different fields, the 
geographical distribution of the signers and 
so on. Does the fact that Baltimore has 
more signers than any other city indicate 
that it is the most socially minded? Pos- 
sibly it does, if we realize that the reason 
(not given in the list) for its numerical 
superiority is due to a series of group meet- 
ings organized by one of the signers in 
which the Transportation Agreement and 
transportation problems were discussed. Is 
the Atlantic Seaboard more progressive in 
its thinking than the rest of the country or 
are there merely more social case work 
agencies in the Eastern states? Public re- 
lief officials are present in nearly every com- 
munity in the United States but only 16 out 
of the 649 signers belong to this particular 
group. 

The real conclusions seem to be that the 
work of the Transportation Committee as at 
present organized is in its infancy; that 
there is still much to be done in the way of 
interpreting the rules and in inducing social 
agencies to sign the agreement. The number 
who understand and follow the procedure 
indicated in the Agreement is far in excess 
of the 649 actually signing. There must be, 
in addition to the understanding of the dic- 
tates of good case work practice, a vision of 
the possibilities of group thinking and group 
activity in approaching one of society’s 
most ancient problems. And all this has 
nothing to do with the Committee’s real 
reason for issuing a list of signers. Each 
signing agency may call on any other mem- 
ber of the group for service in regard to 
individuals who are asking for transporta- 
tion and it is a convenience to have the list 
of possible co-operators in the easily acces- 
sible form put out by the Committee. But 
in this widely scattered group of agencies 
with a common problem, what is the next 
step toward a more positive attack upon that 
problem? 


1 See also page 301 of this issue. 
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CASE STUDIES OF THE FAMILY FOR 


RESEARCH PURPOSES’ 


VIRGINIA P. ROBINSON 
Associate Director, Pennsylvania School of Social and Health Work 


HE study of the family is being 
approached today from a point of 
view very different from that of previ- 
ous research. Formerly, the family ap- 
peared a legitimate subject of study for 
theoretical sociology, which traced its origin, 
history, and evolution as a social institution ; 
or as a field of research for applied soci- 
ology, where it was investigated as a social 
problem, in its economic or biological 
aspects. Today, the interest focused on the 
individual and personality by the newer 
developments in psychology and psychiatry 
has drawn attention to the family as the 
environment in which personality is condi- 
tioned and built up. 

A study of the family as a “unity of 
interacting personalities,” to use Mr. Bur- 
gess’ happy phrase, takes us into a new 
brand of science, social psychology, and into 
a new realm of facts. Where earlier studies 
of economic conditions, of standards of liv- 
ing gathered such material and tangible facts 
as wage, rent, housing conditions, and so on, 
an analysis of the family group itself in the 
constant interplay of its members forces us 
into a new field of more subtle psychological 
and social facts, attitudes and interests, loves 
and hatreds, attachments and antagonisms. 

The question arises as to whether we have 
the material for such studies of the family, 
or the technique with which to gather it. 
The object of this report is an attempt to 
define and point out some of the problems 
in gathering this material. 

From two sources, we find material al- 
ready at hand. Literature, especially mod- 
ern fiction, affords invaluable pictures of 
family life detailed and intimate enough to 
be of great value for teaching purposes if 
not full enough to answer all research pur- 
poses. Some of May Sinclair’s novels, her 
life of the Bronté sisters; Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher’s novels, particularly The Home 
Maker; Bjorkman’s The Soul of a Child; 


*Given at the meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society, December 29, 1925. 


Helen Hill’s Quest; D. H. Lawrence’s Sons 
and Lovers are examples. 

In the second place, it can be said without 
too much optimism, that a considerable num- 
ber of case studies of family situations can 
be found in the current work of the best 
family and children’s social case work agen- 
cies. If we are still thinking of case work as 
philanthropic and remedial, we will question 
this statement, but the rapid absorption of 
psychological and psychiatric knowledge by 
social case workers is bringing about a new 
interest and understanding of human rela- 
tionships. As an illustration of this type of 
material, let me mention Dr. Taft’s case 
just presented? and case No. 17 in the first 
Judge Baker Foundation series, where a 
family situation is most illuminatingly por- 
trayed through the “Own Stories” of 
several of its members. 

With few exceptions, such as the Judge 
Baker Foundation records and the volume 
of Chicago case studies recently published 
by Miss Breckinridge, and Three Problem 
Children from the N. Y. Child Guidance 
Clinic, these histories of families exist only 
in typewritten form as the private possession 
of the agencies which have gathered the 
material. While agencies have permitted a 
fairly free use of this material for various 
statistical sociological studies, it is quite 
another thing to use the complete record 
of a family with all its intimate personal 
detail. There is a strong opinion among 
social workers against the publication of 
such material or its extended use for teach- 
ing or research purposes, on the grounds 
that the relationship between the patient or 
client and the worker is strictly confidential 
and that any public use of this material 
violates a professional relationship. Disguise 
which is absolutely certain is very difficult 
to achieve without sacrificing accuracy of 
detail, so essential in a record of family 
relationships. However, in some cases, a 


a? Te Effect of Unsatisfactory Mother-Daugh- 
ter Relationships upon the Development of Per- 
sonality,” given at the same session. 
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fair measure of disguise can be secured and 
we can hope that more of this material can 
be released for teaching and research pur- 
poses. 

Records drawn from social case work 
agencies give us a selected group of families 
in which economic pressure has, to some 
extent, been a factor in determining the 
type of adjustment made. We need also 
case histories of families where economic 
pressure has not played a part. The per- 
sonality relationships may be fundamentally 
alike whether the home is rich or poor, but 
there is a significant difference in effect on 
all members of the family group between 
the home where the father works seasonally 
and lives in perpetual fear of being laid off 
and the home where the necessities of life 
are provided without question; the home 
where all the family live in one room and 
the home that affords space and leisure. 

From what sources can histories of ad- 
vantaged families be obtained? In the past 
few years there has been a steadily accumu- 
lating body of detailed records of advan- 
taged families in the files of mental hygiene 
and child guidance clinics, where the prob- 
lem of one member of a family~has drawn 
the whole family into a clinic for study and 
advice. This materiai is, if anything, even 
more confidentially regarded by the clinics 
to which it belongs than are the family 
records by the family and children’s agen- 
cies; and it is, at present, quite inaccessible 
to other than the clinic staff for teaching 
or research uses. These clinics contemplate 
very careful studies and publication of their 
own material later. 

As a second source for records of advan- 
taged families, we turn to a group of 
sophisticated, socially trained people who, 
understanding the nature of the study, the 
use to which the material is to be put, and 
the significant facts for such a history, will 
give the time to writing out their own ex- 
periences. Since this is such a_ highly 
selected group, by virtue of common pro- 
fessional interests, disguise would be almost 
impossible, a consideration which would 
greatly reduce the number of this group 
who would be willing to give histories with 
the likelihood of their being recognized. 

There remains the possibility of securing 
case histories from a wider group of advan- 


taged families than the two classes just 
discussed. Two problems present them- 
selves : First, how can the interest in writing 
such a history be stimulated in an individual 
who does not already have an interest in 
such a record or a need sufficiently great 
to take him to a social worker or psychiatrist 
to get light on his experiences? Second, 
how can a complete, well rounded family 
history be obtained? E. T. Krueger, in his 
articles on life history documents which 
have been appearing in the Journal of 
Applied Sociology and the American Journal 
of Sociology, states that he has found his 
best subjects to be persons who have mental 
problems. From these carefully selected 
subjects, he obtained confessional docu- 
ments relying upon rapport between in- 
vestigator and subject, and a rationalized 
motive given by the investigator to the sub- 
ject for relating his experiences, such as 
“to share in the research problem,” or “ to 
make a scientific contribution.” He com- 
ments that since it is human nature to feel 
that “ my experience has been unique,” the 
investigator can rely upon this factor to 
assist him in securing compliance with the 
request to write and to remove inhibitions 
against telling. But these confessional life 
histories he finds limited by the desire for 
relief from tension. They are comparatively 
brief and emphasize attitudes at the expense 
of the exact details of the situations. They 
are invaluable studies of individual re- 
actions, but they do not give enough of the 
family picture for the investigator to analyze 
the family environment in which those re- 
actions were set up. 

Another question arises in connection with 
getting these life histories from persons with 
mental problems, which strikes at the root 
of the whole problem of getting histories for 
research purposes: What is the relationship 
set up between the research investigator and 
the subject? This desire to tell which the 
investigator stimulates until it is insatiate 
for release—what does it expect of the in- 
vestigator in return? Quoting from Krue- 
ger’s article in the Journal of Applied 
Sociology for April, 1925: 


An offer to interpret and discuss the document 
when it is finished seems to assist in securing con- 
sent to write it. Most persons express an eager- 
ness for such analysis, but very few persons 
request it later. My supposition regarding this 
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phenomenon is that the very act of writing the 
story, of organizing past memories, has an organ- 
izing effect upon the disturbed person, so that the 
need for analysis largely disappears. Psychiatrists 
and psychoanalysts in securing successful re- 
organizations of personality owe their success in 
part to this aspect of mental catharsis. 


Can we be satisfied with this brief dis- 
missal of the responsibility for the rela- 
tionship set up by catharsis? The experi- 
ence of the psychoanalysts would certainly 
not tend to show that reorganization of 
personality in disturbed persons takes place 
in one interview or one cathartic process 
such as Mr. Krueger describes. After one 
such interview, if the case is accepted for 
treatment, the analyst regards himself as 
professionally bound to the patient until the 
reorganization of personality has taken place 
and the transfer has been worked through, 
a process occupying usually months of fre- 
quent interviews. The social case worker 
regards herself as responsible to her client 
to the extent of seeing the client through to 
some happier adjustment. The contacts 
through which the client reveals himself 
obligate the worker almost in proportion to 
the extent to which the revelation is frank 
and ultimate—to a relationship in itself of 
therapeutic value. The acceptance of a full 
responsibility for this relationship is a part 
of the social worker’s professional training. 
For analyst or social case worker to with- 
draw from the situation after a first intimate 
history had been secured would be as serious 
a breach of responsibility as for a surgeon 
to abandon a case after inserting the knife. 
“ Catharsis,” to use Mr. Krueger’s term, is 
an operation on personality. Have we any 
right to practice it for research purposes 
only ? 

The more objective accounts of the whole 
family set-up, for which we are seeking, 
can only be obtained, I believe, from the. 
fairly well adjusted person who has already 
analyzed his own experience to some extent, 
and who, because his needs are fairly well 
satisfied, does not involve the investigator 
in a treatment relationship. This individual’s 
need to tell is not, it is true, nearly so great 
as that of the individual with the mental 
problem who will write the confessional 
document; but his interest in analyzing and 
understanding his experience, with the added 
stimulus suggested by the. investigator of 
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making his experience count for scientific 
purpose, will in some cases be sufficient to 
produce a history. This history, even from 
the best adjusted person in the world, is a 
somewhat one-sided account, and needs to 
be filled in, added to, and interpreted by the 
socially trained investigator who preferably, 
perhaps necessarily, should see at first hand 
also the family situation which the giver of 
the history describes. Social work has de- 
veloped a technique for getting histories of 
families who apply for help. Roughly this 
technique means, first, getting through in- 
terviews as frank and intimate histories as 
possible of the principle figures in the family 
group; second, various impressions of the 
family and its members from those with 
whom they have had important contacts; 
and third, the worker’s objective observa- 
tions of situations where she sees the family 
in action. No less than this gives a really 
adequate account of a family group. 

The number of families who will be inter- 
ested to put themselves through this sort of 
analysis will be small but will increase as 
parenthood comes to be considered a field 
of endeavor on a plane with education—for 
which there are definite knowledges, skills, 
and techniques. From people who are 
thoughtful and self-critical of their relation- 
ship with their children, we will be able to 
obtain, at any rate, some partial records of 
family life. A parent who gave an entirely 
skeptical response to a request for a com- 
plete family history has been eager to write 
up a particular problem in the development 
of one child in the family with all that is 
needed in the way of background to inter- 
pret the problem and with as frank an 
analysis as possible of the parents’ handling 
of it. Such parents can be reached through 
nursery schools, progressive schools, child 
study groups. 

In conclusion, I believe that records of 
family life, in addition to those already be- 
ing built up by social agencies, can only be 
obtained from fairly well adjusted indi- 
viduals who can let the investigator in on 
the inside of a problem without creating for 
the investigator too strong a treatment situa- 
tion; and that pictures of family life must 
be built up slowly, piece by piece, around 
concrete problems of the relationships of 
parents and children. 
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TRANSPORTATION: A CASE WORK PROBLEM 


HE signers of the Transportation 
Agreement have entered into what 
one might call a mutual protective 
association—each participates in the decision 
as to whether or not a given family or indi- 
vidual problem shall be worked out in their 
community or in another. But it is more 
than this: it is a protection for the individual 
clients themselves, it is an assurance that the 
best case work thinking shall be available 
for nonresidents as well as for residents, 
at the point of departure and of reception 
_alike. Shall Mrs. Jones and her child be 
given carfare from A to B where her step- 
son offers the security of his home? Will 
she find in B more opportunities for self- 
support and, more important still, the oppor- 
tunity for a fuller, more satisfying life 
because her possibility of social adjustment 
is better in B? These, rather than the more 
technical problems as to the “ responsi- 
bility’ of A and B or the mechanical con- 
forming to certain rules of procedure are 
the concern of the Decisions Committee 
which acts for the Committee on Trans- 
portation of Allied National Agencies in 
instances where one society or another 
protests against what they consider a viola- 
tion of the Transportation Rules. The 
following discussion and recommendation in 
a case which has recently been considered 
by the Decisions Committee’ indicates their 
procedure and philosophy. 


The Problem 
The family agency in B felt that, in send- 
ing Mrs. Jones, a widow, and her boy of 
10 to the stepson in B, the agency in A 
had violated Rule I of the Transportation 


Agreement.” 
Because of this alleged violation they 
asked the Decisions Committee whether the 


*George Wilson, Mary Hurlbutt, Jeffrey R. 
Brackett, Fred S. Hall (substitute for Mr. Wilson 
when case was first presented). 

2(1924 Rules.) I. Before any transportation 
shall be provided, the agency having the matter 
under consideration must be satisfied, by adequate 
and reliable evidence, 

1. That the applicant 

(a) Will have such resources for mainte- 
nance at the point of destination as 
will save him from becoming de- 


agency in A should be asked to meet the 
financial needs of Mrs. Jones while in B.* 

The data submitted to the Committee 
shows that in 1923 the society in B was 
asked for a report by a society in the city 
of C, as to the possibility and suitability 
of a home for Mrs. Jones and her son in 
the family of her stepson in B. It was 
stated by C that as the woman was working 
away from home the boy had not had 
adequate supervision and that her wages 
were inadequate for the two. To these in- 
quiries the answer of B was that the step- 
son’s home there seemed a good one, that 
he was highly spoken of and that he was 
willing to receive his stepmother and her 
child. The stepson could not pay the trans- 
portation and he definitely stated that Mrs. 
Jones would be expected to work in B in 
return for care. She had lived in his family 
for several months when the boy was an 
infant. On her husband’s death the stepson 
had offered her a home; she had then visited 
him for a few days but returned to C where 
she remained for a two-year period. She 
later went to A, a distant city. In 1924, 
one year after the first inquiry, B was 
asked for a report on the same question 
by A. The letter stated that Mrs. Jones 
and her boy had been taken to A in a car 
by a man, on the promise of work which 
did not materialize, and that she had no 
opportunity for self-support in A. B made 
practically the same reply that had been 
made to C in 1923. Nothing was done as 
to transportation. 

In 1925, about a year later, A wired B 
that Mrs. Jones was unemployed and asked 
if the stepson would take her and the boy 
into his home. B wired that he would. Two 
days later, A wired that the case was before 
the Juvenile Court on “ proper guardian- 


pendent on relief from a_ social 
agency, or 
(b) That he is a proper charge upon the 
private agencies there, or 
(c) That he has a legal residence there, and 
2. That his prospects for restoration to normal 
life are not decreased by sending him to 
the proposed destination. 
* This refers to Rule V of the Rules as adopted 
in 1924. The Rules as revised in 1925 have modi- 
fied both this and the provision under Rule I. 
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ship grounds ” and asked the stepson if he 
wished the boy committed to him in case 
there was commitment. B wired that he 
did wish this. The family was then sent 
to B. 

Three days after their arrival B received 
a letter from A which gave rather detailed 
information not previously given about 
Mrs. Jones’s life in A. This indicated that 
she was of decidedly questionable morality 
and enclosed a copy of a letter from C 
which showed that there had been similar 
problems when she lived in that city. While 
the evidence of “improper guardianship ” 
did not prove sufficient for commitment, it 
was sufficient to ask B to supervise Mrs. 
Jones until she and her boy became ad- 
justed in that city. A suggested that the 
case might come up in the Juvenile Court 
in B. 

A few weeks after the woman and boy 
were settled in B, she informed the stepson’s 
wife that she was pregnant. The stepson, 
surprised and indignant, considering his 
own children and the fact that he had 
expected her to work, refused to keep her. 
The society in B asked the society in A 
why it had not ascertained the woman’s 
condition. It replied that one of the staff 
of the Juvenile Court in A had reported 
that the neighbors of the woman had spoken 
of her pregnancy, but that the woman when 
questioned by the society had denied it, and 
that her physical appearance did not give 
evidence of it. 

The rule that B alleges was violated by 
A requires that an agency before sending 
a person shall be satisfied by adequate and 
reliable information, verified, that the pros- 
pects of the person shall not be lessened, 
that he shall not be “worse off” at the 
place of destination, and that he has re- 
sources of help there or is properly a charge 
either on public or private churity there. 
Surely the condition and chances for the 
woman and boy in B, in a good family home 
with relatives, would seem to be better than 
in A where she had few friends and no 
relatives. This home for the boy, under his 
step-brother’s legal custody if necessary, 
was plainly desirable, and in the son’s agree- 
ment to take the woman and boy, A had 
evidence that they would be cared for. 
Obviously, however, Mrs. Jones would not 
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have been received if the stepson had known 
she was pregnant. But the society in A did 
not think her pregnant; and although the 
official of the Juvenile Court knew of the 
rumor, the case against her was dismissed. 


The Decision 


Therefore, on a literal interpretation of 
the Transportation Rules, we hold that there 
was no violation of Rule IJ. But in our 
opinion the spirit as well as the letter of 
the Rules should be considered. A had no 
right to base its action on a statement the 
stepson had made in ignorance of the facts 
in A’s possession about the woman’s life in 
that city and the rumors concerning her 
pregnancy. A asked B and the stepson to 
help form a plan for the family, but failed 
to furnish important information on which 
they could make intelligent decision. 

B was also seriously at fault in not refus- 
ing to be a party to the plan until it had 
obtained further information from A. B 
was further at fault in not stating specifi- 
cally in its telegram in 1925 that the step- 
son’s acceptance was on the same condi- 
tions which were expressed in its letter to 
A in 1924. In the first correspondence 
between A and B in 1924, when A asked B 
about Mrs. Jones’s life as known to the 
stepson, A mentioned that there was a sister 
of the woman with her in A, and the 
society in B and the stepson answered that 
they did not know of any relative by the 
name given. At the same time, the society 
in C, in correspondence with A over the 
case, showed that it knew a good deal in 
addition to many suspicions about Mrs. 
Jones and the so-called “sister.” The step- 
son surely had known of rumors about his 
stepmother which should have made him 
very cautious as to receiving her into his 
home. 

We hold that A certainly violated the 
spirit if not the letter of Rule I, but that 
B should not claim reimbursement, because 
it, in turn, failed to perform its part. 


Recommendation 
In making this decision, the Committee 
would enlarge upon and stress one point— 
the share in responsibility for a thorough 
piece of social case work which must often 
be borne by another agency than the one 
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which suggests the transportation. Here, 
in this case, were three agencies, in cities 
far apart, all with information which might 
have been made more available for the 
working out of a decision. 

Many issues may be involved in social 


consequences to others, as in this case ap- 
parently to the stepson and his family. The 
duty of a society in a proposed destination 
may be the mere verification of one piece 
of data or the weighing of complicated evi- 
dence and the forming of delicate judgment. 





AN INTERVIEW 


[We present herewith an interview in 
which a student in training has recorded 
as nearly as she could her actual conversa- 
tion with the client. Does such a transcript 
as this—allowing for the fact that it is not 
absolutely verbatim and that much had to 
be omitted—help to an understanding of 
effective contact of mind with mind? We 
shall be glad to pass on to the worker 
for her consideration and response any 
comments, questions, or criticisms—THE 
Ep1ror. } 


~ John W has been a spasmodic drinker 
for several years. He recently returned 
from the city hospital, where he was sent 
by Mrs. W because of his drinking. He 
spent New Year’s Day in jail. He gives 
Mrs. W his pay check, goes out, takes a 
glass, returns and forces her to give him 
the check. Mrs. W’s mother owns the 
house and the family pay a very small rent. 
The visitor had had no contact with Mr. W 
although she had frequently advised with 
his wife. In this interview her primary 
object was to establish mutual understanding 
as well as to get Mr. W to think about his 
own situation. 


“Good afternoon. Mr. W?” 

“Yes?” Mr. W scrutinized the visitor closely 
and held the door threateningly ajar. 

“T am Miss C from the family welfare society. 
It has been difficult to find you at home and there 
are so many reasons why I need to see you.” (Mr. 
W nodded but wavered.) “Dr. B asked me to 
come in and see how you were getting along. 
I have called and visited with Mrs. W several 
times but I have never been fortunate enough to 
find you at home.” 

“Come in.” Mr. W quietly invited the visitor 
to be seated. 

While Mr. W was lighting a cigarette and find- 
ing a seat at some distance but directly opposite 
the visitor, the latter greeted Andrew, 4, and 
tried to coax shy little Mary, 2, into a smile. The 
children were seated at the kitchen table studying 
pictures in an old first reader. Papers and pencils 
still indicated the places where Mr. W and the 
children had been writing. Andrew proudly dis- 


played an accurate likeness of a youngster of his 
age. Mr. W blushed and grinned at the visitor’s 
praise. 

“Some of your work, Mr. W? Exceptionally 
well done for an amateur. Do you spend much 
of your time in this way?” 

“T was just amusing the children. I didn’t take 
any pains. Cartooning fills up the time. I like 
to draw. My wife is often puzzled about what 
my lines will turn out to be.” 

“Have you any sketches you have done?” 

“No. I don’t follow that line. I am more 
interested in mechanical drawing. I jot down 
outlines of chairs, tables, and playthings for the 
children and go out to the shed and make them. 
I have a complete set of carpenter tools. There 
is one of the end tables that I finished not long 
ago.” 

“The table is of finer workmanship than many 
on sale. A cabinetmaker as well as an artist 
is rather an unusual combination.” 

“My foster-father was a cabinetmaker. When 
I was small, I spent many of my free hours watch- 
ing him. I felt big when I made sleds and stools.” 

“Have you ever worked where you could put 
your sketching to account?” 

“The first year I was married I worked with 
a contractor for several months. I was interested 
in architecture at the time. Of course, I had no 
training.” 

“T have a friend in the city who is an architect 
at the B. M. works. He taught himself, after 
completing a classical education. His son is now 
studying it in college, but natural ability and 
experience will probably keep the father far in 
the lead. It seems possible to do a great deal 
by equipping oneself.” 

“My wife didn’t want me to continue the work 
—the hours were too irregular and long. You 
see the contracts had to be filled. My factory 
work does not require anything more than alert- 
ness, accuracy, and a knowledge of the particular 
process.” 

“ Drawing will always be a fine avocation. A 
hobby like that is a valuable friend. You like 
your work in the factory?” 

“There is nothing to the work, and little money, 
compared to what you can make using your 
brains. I took the job because the insurance 
business I was in was tightening up with the 
shortage of money.” (Mr. W told a clever inci- 
dent in which he had gone to the employment 
manager and tried to sell him insurance, with 
the purpose of being re-hired in the factory. He 
even disdained the first offer. He discussed the 
economic situation at length.) “I had been 
accepted as manager of one of the A stores, the 
day the factory called me. They made me a 
good offer, so I accepted.” (Mr. W told in 











detail of his work in the factory. He had worked 
with this company several years before.) 

“Your work must be very satisfactory because 
there certainly is no labor shortage at present. 
Have you ever experienced an unemployment 
period?” 

“I had my fill of it for a few months in ’21. 
You couldn't buy a job. I speak seven languages 
and am known as a linguist, so I loitered around 
the courthouse, cultivated the acquaintance of an 
attorney and was used as court interpreter for a 
few days. I received $7 for two hours’ work, 
but I never went back. They told me to come 
around. Still, there was nothing definite about it.” 

Mary fell off the chair and bumped her head. 
Mr. W was very tender with her and rocked her 
to sleep. 

“Tt is a pity Mrs. W must work. She ought 
to be caring for her home and the children. She 
still works three days a week?” 

“IT help her with the housework, but there is 
no need of her working. I made her stay home 
yesterday. She was suffering from a bad tooth. 
She went today to get her percentage. There is 
absolutely no necessity for it. I have always 
earned a good wage. She should be home caring 
for the children. Her mother is not well and 
I am tired after eleven hours work. I need my 
rest. You said you came from the family welfare 
society?” 

Mr. W seemed puzzled when the visitor nodded 
in the affirmative. He continued slowly to smoke 
one cigarette after the other. 

“TI told Mrs. W to tell you I could take care 
of my family. It is ridiculous to think of giving 
us help. I am contributing to the Community 
Fund myself.” 

The visitor explained clearly the purpose, poli- 
cies, and actual work of the family welfare society. 
Mr. W was interested and even asked the per- 
centage of different problems found. The visitor 
suggested that in an emergency he might help 
with interpreting. This idea did not appeal to 
him. He would be glad to be of service but he 
did not care to get mixed up in other people’s 
troubles. 

“You understand that you are not living a 
normal family life. What is the trouble? What 
are the obstacles between your present life and 
the life your family should be living?” 

“Tt is just one thing after the other and I 
cannot stand it. When I drink I don’t know what 
I do.” 

“What things? When you left Dr. B he was 
convinced that you were able to take care of your- 
self. He spoke highly of your ability. How long 
did you stay away from liquor after leaving the 
hospital ? ” 

“Three days. Then I met some real estate men 
with whom I had done business. They treated.” 
(Mr. W related his experience in the real estate 
business.) “I stopped for three months. I guess 
the first time was a sort of reaction. Some men 
cannot pass a saloon without going in. I am not 
like that. I can stop if I want to. My wife has 
been trying a lot of medicine—dope—on me. I 
told her not to waste her money.” 

“You know why she has tried it. You are 
sensible in realizing that nothing but your own 
will power can stop you. Dr. B did all he could. 


Didn’t you want to stop when you left him?” 

“I made up my mind to quit, but I just let 
myself go.” 

“You are intelligent enough to know that this 
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course not only means degradation for yourself 
but for your family also. Do you know any older 
men who drank all their lives in the way you 
are doing?” 

“| know a few and they certainly are the worse 
for it. Previously I had not considered the con- 
sequences, but I am beginning to open my eyes 
to the degradation it will mean if I keep it up. 
New Year’s | thought it over seriously and it all 
occurred to me in a new light. I decided I was 
working against myself and I swore I would 
stop.” 

“You had a good setting for your resolution. 
What happened on New Year’s Eve? Did you 
meet your friends?” 

“TI seldom drink with friends. I have many 
acquaintances but I do not go off to drink with 
them. Bad companions are not the cause of my 
drinking now. It is just since things have been 
going wrong.” 

“What is wrong? From what I have seen and 
know of your wife I have found her neat, clean, 
good-looking, an excellent housewife, a good cook 
and a devoted mother. She may have character- 
istics that I know nothing about. If she were 
the opposite of all the qualities I have mentioned 
your conduct might not be questioned so easily.” 

“I sometimes wonder if she even cares for me.” 

“You have mistreated her enough to make her 
despise you. On the contrary, she told me there 
was not a better man living than you, when you 
are yourself. It has killed her to have you 
arrested. She has tried so many medicines be- 
cause she hoped vou would recover. She thought 
you were worth recovering.” 

“She talks too much about our private affairs. 
She is always telling people her troubles. If 
there is anything I detest, it is to have outsiders 
interfering with my affairs!” (Mr. W_ gave 
several rather feeble illustrations. ) 

“Your feeling is quite natural, Mr. W, I agree 
with you. Nothing hurts more than to have one’s 
family life discussed by others. Your most 
precious freedom seems to be attacked. Don't 
think I enjoy being here. My enjoyment will 
come if I see that my visits have helped you 
and your family. Our greatest service to an indi- 
vidual family is to eliminate the necessity of our 
interference. Are you sure your criticism of your 
wife is justified? The first time I called, she 
sang your praises despite the fact that Dr. B had 
explained the situation.” 

“But she tells it to others. She had me taken 
to the city hospital and now they threaten the 
state hospital. They shall go a long way before 
they get me into an asylum. It sounds absurd 
to think of a man like me being considered 
insane.” 

“You just said you do not know what you do 
when you are intoxicated. You recognize the 
fact that men deteriorate mentally from too much 
drink? Can you blame your wife for protect- 
ing herself and the children when you beat her? 
What would you do?” 

“An intoxicated man should be locked up or 
put in solitude where he can harm no one. I sup- 
pose she does right, but I can’t bear to have 
people no better than I am dictate to me. It is 
always her brothers. It has always been her 
relatives coming in and telling me that I ought 
to shoot myself or cut my throat with a razor. 
I cannot stand that. They tell me what is right 
and wrong and knock me around. They drink 
themselves and do other things. I might tell you 
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a few things about them and women, but I guess 
I won't.” 

“And you, when you are intoxicated?” 

“Never. I am not attracted by the opposite 
sex. My wife thought there was a nurse at city 
hospital. It was foolish. Perhaps I mentioned 
her after I had been drinking. When I drink it is 
to drown my sorrow.” 

“Mr. W, we are not getting anywhere. What 
is the basis of this sorrow? The relatives, no 
matter how good or bad, would not have bothered 
you if you did not drink and abuse and neglect 
your family. Why did you desert your wife?” 

“TI never really deserted. I stayed away for 
two weeks at two different times. I was drinking. 
We ought to get away from here—away from 
her people.” 

“ You tried that once and conditions were worse. 
There is no one here but Mrs. W’s mother and 
youngest brother. They are in the next house. 
The others are seldom home. Is there anything 
underlying their aversion or yours? Does the 
difference in your nationality create a disturb- 
ance? 

“That doesn’t make any difference. I am more 
accustomed to Hungarians than to Germans. I 
have never had any difficulty in getting along 
with anyone.” 

“When did you start to drink?” (Many 
attempts had to be made before it was possible 
to get Mr. W back beyond the present difficulty 
with the relatives.) 

“We always had wine at home. I suppose you 
know miners are rough and all drink more or less. 
I never remember drinking heavily until I came 
me 

“What was your home like? 

“My parents died when I was a baby. Nobody 
ever knew whether I was born here or in Europe. 
I was brought up by Mr. and Mrs. M, in a mining 
town. They were pretty good to me. I went to 
school regularly.” 

“How did you learn so many foreign lan- 
guages?” 

“The immigrants from all parts of Europe 
came directly to the mines. I played with the 
children and very readily learned their tongues. 
It seemed to come easy.” 

“ What induced you to come to J? 

“T had had one year in Junior High School. 
I had no one to give me any further education 
so I was ready to work. Mining didn’t appeal to 
me, but there was nothing else, so I came here. 
I was only twelve at the time. I worked at odd 
jobs and roomed. A truant officer stopped me and 
told me I must get a working permit, so I had 
to go back to school. I went four days in the 
seventh grade at B School and was promoted to 
the eighth. I couldn't make a living and go to 
school too, so I secured a working permit. I 
worked at the E factory and went to school one 
day a week. That was in accordance with the 
law then. I made friends and got along well. 
I worked there over a year. met some bad 
companions and I drank for a short time. I 
stopped this a year and a half before I was 
married.” 

“How long did you go with Mrs. W before 
marrying her?” 

“About a year. She was the only girl I went 
with for any length of time.” 

“You knew then that she had never had a 
very easy life, that a chronic drunkard was not a 
kind father, that she had an ideal life of happiness 





in view, in which she would escape the disgrace 
of a senseless body being brought home at night 
by the police, by other drunkards, or by neighbors, 
that she would no longer need to see a woman 
beaten and to hear obscene language. In fact, 
she married young to get away from all that. 
What did you offer her? What were your ambi- 
tions? What did you plan to do for her and 
yourself?” 

“Tt is true. Instead of sending her to a sana- 
torium or to a place in the country, her parents 
sent her to work. Her father made it miserable 
for them. Her mother, for fear of losing one 
of her houses, made them work like slaves and 
save every cent. Yes, I did plan to be different. 
I had dreams of owning a lovely home, of buying 
my wife pretty things, of taking her places, and 
bringing up our children better than we were 
reared. | didn’t drink until a year after our 
marriage.” 

“Why then? Didn’t you want Andrew? You 
seem fond of the children. Your wife says you 
are good to them,” 

“T do love the children. I don’t know why it 
was. It seemed to be the relatives butting in.” 

“T need only call your attention to the harm 
you are doing Andrew. He is already old enough 
to notice your actions. You should be making 
every effort to strengthen his character so he 
will be prepared to withstand temptation. What 
part does religion play in your life?” 

“T was brought up to go to church. We were 
married in church but we don’t attend regularly. 
I cannot explain the reason—just carelessness, I 
guess.” 

“What did your wife and you do your first 
year of married life for amusement? ” 

“Nothing much. We went to visit her friends. 
She refused to visit mine. We would get almost 
to my friend’s house and she would turn home. 
She thought they were too good for her, or above 
her. She wouldn’t even try them. Within the 
year she had insulted a very dear friend of mine. 
I used to room with him. She called him one of 
my drunken companions. He never drank. You 
know that doesn’t set right. We went to dances 
and shows occasionally.” 

“ Before you were married?” 

“About the same thing. We were contented 
just to be together. Even now I can’t get her 
anywhere. I know she needs a change, some 
recreation, but she refuses to go anywhere.” 

“Do you still enjoy each other’s company? 
Can you find recreation at home?” 

“Every time we talk, something comes up in 
connection with the past. It seems impossible 
to bury it—just a date, a name, or place, and 
my wife flings something about my faults in my 
face. I cannot stand it, so I leave her and read. 
We do not speak for some time. Finally I go 
and caress her and all will be well until we try 
to talk again. It is always I who must make 
the advances.” 

“Do you go out together any more?” 

“She is afraid to spend any money. If anything 
costs she will stay at home. That’s part of the 
trouble. She is too anxious to hoard up every 
cent. Maybe she is like her mother.” 

“Your drinking would cause her to fear the 
future and increase her desire to save.” 

“But it was before this. I need recreation. 
She does, too. It would be better to spend the 
money than to let me steal it for liquor when 
I am drunk.” 
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“When you were first married your wife had 
a purpose in view. She probably had a home 
of her own as a goal. You must not forget her 
background and the condition of her health. If 
you would be strong enough to stop for a time, 
show her of what you are capable, don’t you 
think results would be different when you suggest 
recreation? There may be something in her atti- 
tude toward your friends. Perhaps I may be 
able to discuss that with her. As for the present, 
she has lost confidence in you, and what has she 
to stand on—the fate of an overworked mother, 
a father killed by drink, and her own neglected 
childhood. What is your attitude toward your 
wife? What will you say about my visit, for 
instance?” 

“Oh, I am no nagger. I see you are here for 
our good. I have been thinking she didn’t care. 
Since our discussion I believe she must care or 
she never would have put up with so much.” 

“You and your wife are young. Your habits 
are not so fixed that you cannot change them. 
The past is hard to forget, but it can be a dearly 
bought lesson for both of you. You said you 
could keep away from liquor if you wanted to. 
What is stopping you from wanting to?” 

“TI don’t know. Sometimes I get just filled up. 
I cannot endure it any longer so I drink and 
forget.” 

“How about coming to the office and talking 
the situation over, when you arrive at that point? 
You know the results. All you seem to need is 
an intense desire to want to stop. If you know 
from past experience that your will power is 
weak, why not visit Dr. FP, the psychiatrist?” 
(Explained his work and the possibilities for 
help.) 
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“T hardly think a doctor will do me any good. 
I believe it is just up to me. I like that idea 
about visiting the office. Maybe I'll try it. I 
hope it won’t be necessary. In the meantime, talk 
up recreation to my wife.” 

“Dr. P talked to you the same way. You 
came to the same conclusion. You failed after a 
very short time. This does not mean that you 
necessarily will fail again. It does mean that it 
will be difficult. You will have to put everything 
that is in you against the temptation. You will 
succeed if you really try.” (Visitor made a move 
to go but Mr. W continued to talk.) 

“T am strong, although I have always been 
thin. I smoke quite a bit during leisure time, 
especially when I am nervous. I write a little, 
too. Did you read that item in the newspaper 
about the end of the world? I wrote an article 
based on that and put it on the time clock at the 
shop. Toward the close of the day the manager 
read it and thought it immense. They knew who 
was guilty because it was not the first time. I 
always scan the papers and read books now 
and then. I formerly had a card at the library 
but I have not borrowed books for some time.” 

The conversation continued. Mr. W although 
attending to the children’s wants, washing their 
hands, and giving them milk, seemed glad of the 
opportunity to talk. More questions than are 
indicated were necessary to direct the conversa- 
tion and elicit the required information. Mr. W 
seemed to be alert on all activities. Many more 
subjects were touched upon than are noted. His 
last remark was, “I shall come to the office if I 
am on the verge. Encourage my wife and try to 
get her to go out with me and enjoy herself. Your 
organization is doing a great work.” 


BOOK REVIEW 


OUNTRY Lire 1n Soutn Cuina: THE 
SocroLocy or Famitism. Volume I. Phenix 
Village, Kwantung, China: Daniel Harrison 

Kulp, II, Ph.D. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1925, 
367 pp. 

In the preface of this engrossing volume, Dr. 
Kulp writes: “The danger of generalizing abcut 
wide areas of life in China has today become well 
recognized so that it is a by-word among leading 
thinkers and writers, both Chinese and foreign.” 
What is required for any real knowledge of those 
vast areas of China outside its cities he thus clearly 
states: “A rural sociology in China worthy of 
being utilized by politics, education, religion and 
social work, can be achieved only by a large 
number of differential, organic case studies of 
particular communities all over China.” 

One valuable asset, we are told, in this par- 
ticular study was that one of the members of 
the community was himself available as investi- 
gator, “equipped with experience in sociological 
observation and analysis and a valid body of 
sociological principles.” 


“But questions of income,” our author writes, 
“wealth, the manner of conducting business, evil 
practices or immorality of the people could only 
be discovered by the use of indirect methods. 
Without using one who has intimate knowledge 
of the community to be studied, the latter kinds 
of information cannot be secured.” 

There is, of course, another side to this shield. 
Can the reflection of data through a medium, no 
matter how scholastically disciplined, which is 
itself colored by its very life contacts with the 
community’s life and traditions, come without 
something of that color? However, it is neces- 
sary to realize that a rural community in China 
is so far removed from any conception of socio- 
logical inquiry and study that any group of 
investigators, whether Chinese or foreign, without 
an intimate within-the-family member, would 
probably be clearly barred from certain areas of 
community behavior in a study of this kind. 

This is a really remarkable volume for the 
picture which it presents. It is replete with evi- 
dence of all kinds of variations from traditional 
norms of behavior and does, we think, show with 
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quite convincing data lines of change and de- 
velopment. The search has been for the actual 
rather than the expected, and in the interweaving 
of the pattern the cross currents are most care- 
fully unearthed and analyzed. No one can read 
its pages, we venture to say, without achieving 
such orientation that if he were suddenly con- 
fronted with some single social phenomenon from 
that community, he could interpret it—broadly, 
of course—in terms of the community’s whole 
social make-up, behavior, and traditions. At least 
it could not in all its circumstances be to him a 
strange thing incapable of interpretation. Natu- 
rally his interpretation would come nearer to being 
a right one because of the still strong control of 
individualism by the dominant institution of 
familism, about which the community centers. 
Yet, as this volume so clearly reveals, even with 
that dominance everywhere in insidious as well 
as in quite revealed forms, we see not only the 
old giving way to the new, but quite marked 
areas of individual variation. Thus a concubine 
traditionally can never become the chia-chang (the 
head of the economic family, often composing 
four generations), which is the working unit; 
yet “she sometimes practically achieves that posi- 
tion by sheer force of capacity.” 

As an illustration of both dominance and change, 
by the way, with regard to the marital relation- 
ship, it is interesting to note that the, prohibition 
which prevents any woman, even the first and 
legal wife, from becoming a member of the 
ancestral family, the religious family, until her 
death, is still an absolute one. On the other hand, 
returned emigrants, having violated the custom 
that one should only marry one wife, often re- 
turn with a second wife from abroad and she is 
perforce accepted upon the same status as the 
first, and not as a concubine (which, it need 
hardly be explained, is really a secondary and 
informal kind of marriage with a much lower 
status). 

With all this orientation, however, with all this 
quite remarkable presentation of the influences 
and forces of all kinds playing upon individual 
life, there is not sufficient study of the product 
of personality plus customs, traditions, described 
in terms of the lives of selected individuals. What 
we do learn about an individual here and there 
is rather colorless and extremely limited in its 
scope; what kind of men, what kind of women 
make up the community, the composite picture 
which can be ascertained only by the study and 
interpretation of selected individuals, we do not 
find. 

Dr. Kulp does recognize clearly that you cannot 
quite describe a community in terms of the com- 
munity. Discussing contacts with the outside 


world, he writes: 


The measurement of the quality of contacts can 
be achieved only by concrete tests of attitudes. 
Thus, for example, if a set of definite statements 
involving ideas, attitudes, and values characteristic 
of the village and also coming into prominence 
elsewhere as in Chaochow or Swatow, could be 
presented to villagers, even students and teachers 
and scholars if no one else, so as to get from 
them definite reactions, then these reactions could 
be studied statistically. The distribution of village 
attitudes toward these statements could then reveal 
modalities and correlations. Thus a person who 
reacted negatively to worship of village idols 
would also react negatively to old types of hats. 


Even more to the point, however, for we 
cannot follow Dr. Kulp to his conclusion that 
the use of statistical methods in the study of 
contacts is a possibility, is this: 


But to all such tests of quality of contact or 
measurements of quantity of contact, there must 
be added for complete study analyses of life 
histories of the people of the village. In spite 
of repeated attempts to get certain ones at least, 
nothing reliable was secured. By analysis of life 
histories, letters, etc., the effects of the influences 
introduced into village life by all these contacts 
would be made significantly clear. 


But why are life histories useful only in con- 
nection with contacts; why not in presenting illus- 
tratively what all these village forces and in- 
fluences, limitations, possibilities, and taboos mean 
in terms of the life of this or that person at least 
faintly representative of a large group in the 
community? While complete life histories would 
be desirable, much less complete photographs 
could be used. For example, let us take the 
chapter on “ Maintenance Practices”: This pre- 
sents the problems of farming and gardening 
and the other occupations which the community 
reveals. The village, because of lack of scien- 
tific cultivation of the soil and because of floods, 
has really a deficit economically, fully 50 per cent 
of the population being more or less dependent 
upon support from the surplus of the rich. 
Nowhere, however, is the concrete living from 
day to day, the daily routine, for instance, of 
farmers of different grades, clearly revealed. Yet 
data of this sort would have been procurable. In 
itself it would have sociological value. As an 
interpretative background to this approach from 
the community standpoint, it would have an in- 
creased value, and such observations might have 
brought to light certain habits of work, the inter- 
mingling of old theories with new ideas, and 
other phenomena not discoverable by the other 
approach. So in other fields: the connected pic- 
ture of a person over consecutive periods of 
time, necessarily corrected by the elimination of 
highly individual idiosyncrasies, would have helped 
to illumine and enrich the picture. 

In spite of these defects it is strongly borne in 
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upon us that, even in this little country village, 
profoundly important modifications of customs, 
habits, and traditions extending back into the cen- 
turies are imminent and yet that the old has a 
wonderfully strong grip. The leadership of the 
Sib—the larger family which is the community— 
with the presence of certain resident members of 
other Sibs, is not following the usual lines of 
seniority and scholarship; other factors are enter- 
ing in, but there still remains the question whether 
the Sib may not maintain for an indefinite period 
its dominance as the real soul of the community, 
even to the extent of holding its extraordinary 
powers with reference to dealing with wrong 
doing of its members, unless against other Sibs. 
One senses that the disintegration of China by 
reason of its political and military dissension is 
much less serious because of the powers of the 
Sibs, if elsewhere they maintain a tithe of the 
authority which they hold in Phenix. The absence 
of legally constituted authority representing the 
nation or even the province means nothing re- 
sembling anarchy or even confusion, for the 
orderly life of individual communities may go on 
just the same. Such are the great serene powers 
of a familistic system, in a rural community at 
least. 

One of the most significant passages in the book 
occurs in the chapter on “Art and Recreation”: 


The esthetic interests and the use of leisure time 
afford in some ways the most reliable data for the 
analysis of attitudes and values of a group. These 
phases of life in Phenix Village exhibit, on the 
one hand, the pressure of physical environment 
upon the means of subsistence, some of the effects 
of a deficit economy, the poverty of the esthetic 
or recreational suggestions found in the com- 
munity—and on the other, a fundamental apprecia- 
tion of beauty of line, color and tone, and of the 
recreational values of play and fun—classical 
taboos upon play notwithstanding. 

There is scarcely anything that impresses the 
resident of China more than the laughter, apparent 
good-feeling and enjoyment of fun in the midst 
of the direst poverty, filth, distress or bereave- 
ment. “Sf 

The floor may be of mud, the walls unpainted; 
piles of refuse may block the doorway or fill the 
corners of a room; dogs and chickens, and even 
pigs may share the house; but the most offensive 
ugliness is punctured with objects that indicate ah 
artistic appreciation. 


The esthetic adornment of the house increases 
in proportion to wealth, but even the most richly 
decorated house will be “marred by refuse, by 
agricultural implements in the corners of the 


courts, by seeds hanging under the projecting 
eaves, and by the raw materials used in domestic 
occupations.” 

Where has this esthetic sense been developed? 
Has it had one of its sources in ancestor worship 
and the ceremonials and the permanent artistry 
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of pictures and the other appurtenances required 
for the ancestral family’s proper rendition of 
obligation to the departed, not as memorial 
indeed, but to command their support and help 
in the problems confronting the earthly members 
of this undying union? It is no mystical worship, 
this, and yet of all worships it is the one which 
seemingly reduces to nothing the gap between the 
living and the dead. For those who have gone 
before of your ancestral family are still part of 
the family and you partake of their release from 
physical limitations by the powers which they 
now bring to your aid if properly approached. 
In certain respects indeed it may be said to be 
highly mystical—one may be of any faith, and 
still worship at the ancestral shrines. 

Yet with your place fixed from birth, changed 
in its relationships indeed as time goes on, but 
fixed as to your being part of the sex family, of 
the larger economic family, of the still larger 
ancestral family of the community-wide Sib, there 
does come the play of personality ; there does come 
the influence of nearby institutions of learning, of 
newspapers, of the returning emigrants—young 
men who quite frequently have not only gained 
a higher economic standard but other strange and 
queer foreign ideas. There will be no radical 
elimination of the old. Much may come, should 
come; improved educational methods are already 
on the way: the stress and urge of the extension 
of educational opportunities to women (never 
absolutely forbidden and there are now one or 
two girls in the village schools maintained by 
the ancestral families) ; a greater freedom indeed 
from present thraldom for women; improved 
vocational training, scientific farming, sanitation, 
scientific therapy and practice of medicine and 
surgery. But with all that the world will intro- 
duce in course of time, one can believe that with 
quite radical modifications of the present day 
familism there will remain much which is sturdy 
and strong. Not its inhibitions, its repression of 
individuality, its repression of higher ambitions; 
but its sense of responsibility, of brotherhood, of 
helpfulness in many ways. The self-sacrifice 
which it now requires is doubtless too much. But 
the sense of sacrificing something to the good 
of the groups which are larger than the sex 
families we believe may remain perhaps with less 
naive sanctions. With a recognition of an indi- 
viduality which finds part of its realization in 
the progress of the larger groups, it is possible to 
conceive that, even in humble villages like Phenix 
(with a population of 650), there may grow out 
of the older familism a new familism tending to 
finer living than could have been expected under 
all the external environmental difficulties which 
confront it. 

Francis H. McLean 
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CHOOL anv Home: Angelo Patri. OD. 
S Appleton & Co., New York, 1925, 221 pp. 
FITTING THE SCHOOL TO THE CHILD: E. A. Irwin 

and L. A. Marks. Macmillan, New York, 
1924, 339 pp. 

There are some people who distrust anything 
which stirs them emotionally; let such avoid 
Angelo Patri’s book. The reader is soon taken off 
his guard—try as he may to remain calm—and 
burns with enthusiasm or indignation as_ the 
author wills. The book comes hot from personal 
experience and the children who are profiting or 
suffering on account of the hours spent in school 
live in its pages. It is sketchy, quite “un- 
scientific ” in form, but vital and true. It seems to 
the writer that Mr. Patri has been entirely suc- 
cessful in what appears from the title to be the 
aim of the book: to point out the human side of 
school life and how closely connected it is with 
all that happens at home. The child in his school 
is the same child who slept with three or four 
others in an unaired room, had a breakfast of 
bread and tea, and then, late in the day, sold news- 
papers or went out with the gang; or he is the 
same child as the one who is receiving the whole 
care and attention of a doting mother. The con- 
nection of home life and school life, the need for 
a helpful and interested attitude on the part of 
parents in everything that pertains tq the school 
in which their children spend so many hours, the 
obligation laid upon the whole adult population of 
providing suitable education for all children in the 
community—all these points are treated clearly, 
constructively and with a sort of passion which 
fortunately is pretty contagious. 

The same spirit is found in another book, not so 
recent and far more detailed, Fitting the School to 
the Child, by Irwin and Marks. There is much 
statistical material here and the steps taken to 
prove the need—and then to meet it—of providing 
a suitable education for all children, are clearly 
set down; but in spite of the carefully marshalled 
data the same passionate desire that every child 
shall have a square deal is evident. It must be 
that changes will come in the present conception 
of education and so in its effect on a child’s com- 
plete development as a result of so much under- 
standing effort and its presentation in such read- 
able form. 


ELeANoR Hope JoHNSON 
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